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WY SPANIARD 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 





TRE is a good servant, but a bad 
>) master, Says one of those idiotic 

) proverbs which some persons are 
so fond of quoting. Now there 
would be some sense in it, if by 
the fire was meant that sparky 
snap in the temper which pre- 
vents us from turning into vege- 
tables. I like a good warm tem- 
per, one that can give a sparkle 
when a cold blast blows on it, 
or break out into a flaming blaze 
when occasion offers; but I like 
its possessor to have it always in 
hand, and to be ready to shut 
the draft and turn the damper 
on whenever reason commands. 
A man or a woman whose temper has such a blast 
that when it ie up it rtns away with them, is no bet~ 
ter than abroute. Indeed, they are far more danger- 
ous and provoking than brutes are. If your ox, or 
your ass, or your dog, or your donkey, lets his angry 
passions rise, you can beat him into submission, if 
Maxing fails; but, by a strange oversight in, the 
framers of our statutes, there has been no way made 
and provided by which a raving man or woman may 
be castigated healthily, or bound and allowed to ex- 
pend their wrath upon themselves, like angry wasps, 
stinging themselves to death ; if angry wasps ever do 
such a sensible thing, / don’t believe it. 

My Spaniard was one of these headlong locomo- 
tives without an engineer. To get him right angry 
was to kick common sense, discretion, reason, all the 
staid council that keeps men from being brutes, quite 
overboar!, and set temper puffing, and blowing, and 
rattling in any direction where its ridiculous nose 
might chance to be pointed. 

I used to like Bernardo, though, in spite of his 
peppery disposition, and his infernal and aggravat- 
ing pride; but I liked him as we like pickles and 
sauces, @ little at a time. As Oxsian E. Dodge says 
(I think I have quoted him before), “‘we don’t like 
life allspice.” 

Ouce in a while I would get him—Bernardo, not 
Ovsian Dodge—in decent humor, then I would take 
my chance to give him a good raking over the coals 
till [ fuund that he was beginning to get in a stew 
again. 

** Bernardo,” I would say, “you ought to have 
been a torpedo, or a bomb-shell, or a fire-cracker, or 
arocket. What in thander are you a man for? We 
ought to be able to fire you off once for all, and dune 
with it. It’s uncomfortable baving you about, and 
knowing that you are liable to explode at any 
moment.” 

If he was in prime good bumor, Bernardo would 
give his heavy black mustache a slow twist, let a 
slow smile steal in sunshine over his confounded- 
ly handsome face, and drawl out in a deep, rich 
voice : 

‘I’m not one of your cool northern fellows, made 
out of snow, and baked in the Northern Lights. I 
am of the South, and there is fire in my disposition. 
Let people be careful not to throw gunpowder, if 
they don’t want explosions.” 

* But do you suppose,” I cried out, “that people 
are going about on tiptoe for fear of touching you off 
by some chance squeak of your boots. I tell you, 
folks have their own affairs to think of, and they 
can’t and wont be continually stopping to ask wheth- 
er some firebrand may or may not be pleased with 
the way they look out of their eyes. Once let man or 
woman say or indicate that he or she likes or respects 
you, and you ought to trust them after that, and not 
fly out at the first fancied slight.” 





Here Bernardo’s sunny smile flickered quite away, 
the last ray of it, and though he was still twisting 
his mustache, it was not with the same sort of a 
twist with which he began. But I had got under 
way, and was not quite ready to stop. 


not live so long as those patriarchs did, no one man 
has a right to exact so much of his fellow-creatures’ 
time and thought for mere trifles. Besides, if there 
is any lofty pride anywhore, it is rather in the over- 
looking such little trifles, carrying ourselves 80 as to 
deserve reepect, and taking for granted that we re- 
ceive it, unless some flagrant insult is given, than in 
such thin-skinned sensitiveness, that smells offence 
in every wind that blows.” 

By this time Bernardo would be on his feet, hav- 
ing risen in a dignified manner during my speech, 
and drawing himself up in that manner that though 
I knew him to be but five feet six, I fully expected 
he would not stop till he should have reached an al- 
titude of ten feet, at the least. 

**If you have done, I will wish you a very good 
morning,” says he, with superb politeness, taking 
his hat. 

“Not quite done,” says Theodore, softening like a 
girl to the fellow, going, as likely as not to pnt 
an arm over his shoulder. “{ have a ‘cigar to 
smoke with thee, amigo mio, and an hour’s chat on 
everything but differences. Don’t get angry with 
me, my beautiful Bernardo!” 

Then it was pretty to watch his smouldering, 
downcast eyes look aside, his black brows melt, final- 
ly the whole face soften, and brighten, and turn on 
meagain. I couldn’t help being fond of him, and I 
never gave bim a dressing down without wanting to 
hug him afterwards. 

I was sorry when Bernardo fell in love with An- 
nette Vane. In the first place, Annette wasn’t the 
girl for him; in the second place, she wasn’t tho girl 
for anybody but herself. She revolved around her- 
self like a wheel round ita axle, and never said, 
thought, did, ror imagined anything save for her own 
real or imagined benefit. 

But in her way, I think she liked Bernardo. She 
liked to have him take her to ride ani to the opera, 
she liked to have him send her new books, and 
bouquets, and candier, and she liked to have him 
promenade with ber. He was pretty well off, and he 
did all these. He did more; he made love to per. 
But whether Annette liked this part of the pro- 
gramn.e or uot, she acted very cilish about it. She 
laughed, and jested, and put him off; and when he 
got angry, and stayed away she made up with him 
again, “on conditiun that he did not talk any more 
nopeense,” with a sweet, coaxing smile. 

* Noneense?” exclaimed Bernardo, reddening. 
‘Ta my love nonsense?” 

*O no!” she made haste to say. ‘I like to be 
friends with you, and to have you like me, but please 
don’t talk abuut it—now.” 

The bewitched Spaniard would brighten a little at 
the la-t word, pronounced with sly emphasis; but 
on the whole he was not satisfied. 

**Not now, Miss Annette? When, then, may I 
speak of it?” 

“O, not now, please!” with ever so little pettish- 
ness. Then the next instant touching his sleeve with 
her white hand, she would bid bim come to see her 
birds or her flowers. ‘‘They have not sung since 
you were here ;” or “ they have begun to fade, see! 
because you were angry.” 

What could he think? But one thing, plainly. 
She must love him; but, through pride or shyness, 
did not like to own it. So he hovered about her, 
laying his love and his gifts at her feet, and taking 
in rcetarn—nothing! 

From the first L let him go his way. I could scold 


his love I would not interfere with. When he came 
to. me to display some pretty present he hag bought 





great fool! keep your money in your pocket, and 





In these latter days,” I resumed, “‘ when men do |: 





him about his heat and impatience of temper; but ° 


for Annette, and anxiously asked me if I thought she ° 
would like it, I did not say what I thonght: “ You > 








don’t spend it on a girl who keeps her trinket. box, 
her handkerchief-buox, her glove-box, her. bookcase 
and her vases full by trading on her fascinations, 
and laying her lovers under contributions.” I only 
looked, and praised, and, for the rest, was mum. 

But once in a while I could see he had a suspicion 
that all was not right. There would be times when 
he was not so easily mollified, when he would come 
to me and sit silevt an hour, maybe, histwarthy face 
frowning and pallid, puffing away at a ‘cigar, as 
though his life depended on its being finished as soon 
as possible. 

This sort of thing had been going on all winter, 
and now spring came. I was in hopes that sammer 
would interpose, and separate them, for I was begin- 
ning to be really uneasy. What at first I had looked 
on a8 a mere passing fancy on the part of Bernardo, 
I saw now to be a deep-rooted passion, one that 
would take a good deal of killing before it would die. 
Absence was what he needed, and I was sincerely in 
hopes that some lucky fate would whisk his enchant 
ress out of his sight for the summer, even if it had to 
take her by the hair of her hea. 

The Vanes were not very rich ; but they owned their 
house in town, and they had a cottage with a few 
acres of land attached t» it in asaburban town, and 
there the family went every summer. Sometimes 
Annette went off on a summer tour, if she could get 
any one to invite her, or could coax money out of her 
father to join some party. If I bad possessed a patron 
saint, 1 should have besought him to procure for this 
girl an urgent invitation to go to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and then let her get lost there among the 
passes, or be eaten up by the Indians. In the shape 
of astew it seemed to me that she would be more 
usefal than in any other way she was likély to be; 
and of course I couldn’t be supposed to be much in- 
terested as to whether she would agree with her 
savage eaters or not. But then, I had no patron 
saint. 

Of course Annette got no invitation, and of course 
her father was too poor, or too stingy, to give her 
money to join any party, so she went, pouting, to the 
farina cottage in B., and took revenge on fate by do- 
ing allthe mischief she could do. There were other 
houses in the neighborhood of hers, and some of the 
people took boarders that summer; and as there 
were half a dcezen or 80 of young men on hand to flirt 
with, she managed to console herself very well. Ber- 
nardo used to go out three or four times a week, at 
first, then, finding that she needed closer watching, 
he took board in a house about balfa mile from hers, 
and kept a sharp eye on all her movements. 

I stayed in town that summer, but as he was board- 
ing with an old friend of mine, I often went out and 
took tea or stayed all night, and got a sniff of coun- 
try air, and a treat of country cream, and fruit fresh 
from the garden. 

* T am afraid that your friend is not very happy,” 
Mre. Wasson said to me one afternoon, when we had 
waited tea an hour, then eaten it without him. “ He 
is very irregular at his meals, and hardly eats any- 
thing.” 

‘ What should make him unhappy?” I asked, pre- 
tending innocence. 

Mrs. Wasson hitched up her shoulder, pettishly. 
She didn’t like my reserve; and, considering that we 
were old friends, it wastt hardly fair. 

“O nothing, of course!” she said, affecting ten 
times as much innocence as I had. “ Wbhyin the 
world should any one be unhappy? Silly, isn’t it? 
Why, there is no earthly reason why we should not 
all be as happy as pigs in clover.” 

I was too uneasy to be either vexed or to smile at 
my friend’s pet. 

“Ifyou've got anything to tell me, fire away,” I 
said. ‘ You must consider that if Bernardo has con- 
fided to me any of his private feelings, I have no 
right to speak of them. You are under no such bond 
of bonor. Whatever you may have learned, you have 
learned from outside, and there is no breach of confi- 
dénce in your speaking of it, particularly tome, who 

am his friend.” 
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She was a good-natured creature, and smoothed 
her face at once. 

“Well, you see, Arnold,” she said, drawing close 
to me, that our conversation might not be over- 
heard by the company at the everlasting whist- 
table, ‘‘I have been pretty well post8d about the 
doings of your friend, for Martha Moon, who has 
done my sewing, time ont of mind, has done their 
sewing, that is the Vanes’s this summer, and they 
have such heaps to do, that she is there half the time. 
Well, she runs down here sometimes, and of course 
it is but natural—” 

**Of course, she tells you all she sees and hears. 
Quite natural!” I putin when she hesitated. 

‘* Well, she says that of all the selfish jades she 
ever did see, that Annette Vane is the cap-sheaf. 
She thinks no more of trying to get men to give her 
gloves and things than she does of eating her dinner. 
When she is out of any little toilet article, instead of 
expecting to buy it, she runs over her list.of gentle- 
men friends to see which one she bad better give a 


the present comes, she affords to be surprised.” 

**O, I know all that,” I interrupted. ‘ What 
about Bernardo?” 

“ Why, he is jealous of every one who gives her 
anything, and sometimes he sulks, anJ then again 
he tries to outdo others, and rain humeelf in gifts. 
Martha says that she has seen fans, and parasols, 
and paper-knives, and books and pictures, and vases” 
and marbles, and hundreds of gifts of his, and yet 
Annette says that she is not engaged to him, and 
does not mean to be. And now, if you ever heard of 
such a thing; ho has given her a horse.” —__ 

“A horse!’ I exclaimed. ‘ You don’t mean to 
say thet the fellow has given that jilt his beautifal 
Firefly ?”’ 

Mrs. Wasson nodded her head, not displeased at 
having something worth telling. 

I leaned out the window, and swore a little at the 
rosebushes to ease my mind. That Firefly Bernardo 
had drawn at a great horse raffle, ehere she was the 
gem among fifty or sv cmon hacks, at five dollars 
a ticket, and where half the men in the city had tak- 
en chances, and had tried to buy my Spaniard out 
afterward. He was tbe prettiest creature in the 
world, a dainty little piece of jet horseflesh with a 
star in his forehead, and a mate and tail that) were 
marvels to behold. 

“So he has given him to Annette Vane?” I eald, 
bitterly, taking my head in doors ‘again. 

“Yes. Thatis, it looks like that, and amounts 
that. Phey used to ride together fora time, and, A) 
nette always made a great fuss over Firefly, an 
wished she had a horse like him, and vowed s 5 
wouldn’t ride her great stalking sorrel any more, 
and 60 on. The first thing we knew, Firefly was tak- 
en out of the stable here, and sent up there, and Mr. 
Bernardo rides on a big bay from the livery stable. 
I think be made a bargain with her that she should 
have his horse on condition that she rode with no 
one but him; for she has had Firefly four weeks, and 
titl to-day bas ridden with no other beau. But she 
walks, and talks, and flirts with others enough to 
make up, and I don’t believe that your friend finds 
he has gained much by the bargain. On the whole, 
if I were a young man, I would rather a girl I liked 
should take a horseback exercise with a rival, than 
go out walking by moonlight with him. There isn’t 
much chance for love-making when you have to 
mind a restive, jealous beast.” 

** You say that she has ridden with no one else till 
10-day,” Isaid. “ What about to-day?” 

“I don’t know,’? my informant said. “I haven’t 
heard. But he hasn’t been home to dinner nor to 
tea, and he hasn’t been to ride, for my husband went 
into the stable after dinner to ask. You see, be al- 
ways gives notice when he is going to be absent at 
meal-time, and we felt a little uneasy.” 

Well, I felt provoked enough, and when nine 
o’clock and ten o’clock came, and no Bernardo, 1 
made up my mind that when he did make his ap- 
pearance, if it did not transpire that he had been in 
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=| * town or off somewhere on business, I would give 
PS him a serious piece of advice At half-past ten 
o’dlock I went up stairs, and putting ont the light, 
sat down by an open window of his room to wait for 
him. I was going to sleep in a bedroom just off his, 
but I ceulin’t go to sleepin peace till I had seen 
him and knew that he was safe. 

The room I was in looked westward, and about half 
& mile in that direction, on a hillside, was the cot- 
tage of the Vanes. It stood by itself alone, and I 
could distinguish a light from one of its windows. 
While I looked, the light faded, and all was dark—I 
wondered if, perhaps, that fool of a fellow might not 
have been there, and, lingering after all others, this 
extinguished light be the signal of his good-night. 
Or could it be that he would be less happy than that 
and be alone outside watching for the puttting out 
of her lamp, and getting 4 col 1 in his head and rbeu- 
matism out in the.wet grass. Some men are just 
such fools. But if that was what he waited for, 
then it would take bat ten minutes longer for him to 
make hisappearance. But ten minutes passed, and 
no Bernardo, and at eleven o’clock he had not come. 
There was no way fur me but to go to bed, andI 
had just got up for that purpose when I was startled 
by a sharp report, like a pistol. It was not mear, but 
was perfectly distinct in the silence of the night. 

Instantly all thought of sleep forsook me, and I 
became feverishly awake. Involuntarily I connect- 
ed the thought of Bernardo with that pistol-shot. I 
had half a mind to go out in search of him. But, 
uncertainty as to which direction to take, and a fear 
lest I might find him lying somewhere deat, pre- 
vented my going. Taking off my boots that I might 
not awaken Mr. and Mrs, Wasson, who were sleeping 
the sleep of the just in the next room, I began to 
tramp up and down, anathomatizingall women past, 
present and t> come, making vows against that wo- 
- man in particglar, and wishing that Spaniards would 
stay in Spain, or not come here till they had a wife 
and at least six children a-piece. 

While | walked, and raved sot/o voce, I heard a 
step coming down the street. I stopped and listened. 
The step sounded very familiar. I went to the win- 
dow, and there in the moonlight was my blessed 
Bernardo coming in at the gate, tall, straight, alert, 
apparently as good as new. 

‘* Well, old boy!’’ I said, leaning out the window. 

He stopped short, and looked up. 

“Tam a ghost,” I eaid. “ And that’s the reason 
why I spoke first. You may come vp if you want 
to; if not, lie down under the gooseberry bushes.” 

*O Doro!” he sail, rolling out the name in his 
round, rich, Spanish way, and immediately came in 
and up stairs. 

In those two words I heard enongh to tall me that 
it was no happy lover who was coming home to me 
at this late hour. We shook hands and sat down, 
but alter a few commonplace words, the talk droop- 
ed. It was no time to talk of common things at that 
hour of night, with a great white moonlight flooding 
the room, and anxiety in my heart, perhaps an ache 
in his. 

*T have just had a fright about you, Bernardo,” 
Isaid. ‘1 heard a pistol-shot, and I got just ner- 
vous enough here waiting for you to fancy that you 
were shooting yourself, or somebody else.” 

“*T was,” said Bernardo. 

“ What?” Lexclaimed. ‘‘ Was it you?” 

** Yes, I shot a little beast that I have got tired of 
and done with,” he said. 

His manner was calm, but there was something odd 
in his voice. Isataghast. What could he mean? 
It wasn’t like him to jest; and I knew that he had 
been up to something; but what? 

** In heaven’s name, whom have youshot?” I asked. 

* Firefly. I have done with him,” he sani, in a 
hard voice. 

* Now, Bernardo, why will you keep me in sus- 
pense when you know that Iam on thorns?” I ex- 
claimed. “It ien’t fair. If you don’t want to tell 
me anything, then say s0, and I will go to bed and 
mind my business. Botif you have any confidence 
. in me, show it now. It was anxiety for you that 

brought me out here to-night, and kept me up after 
@very one else. Haven’t you got anything to tell 
me?” 
+ He left the window where he had been sitting, and 
Came over and sat by mine. As he sat, the moon- 
light was full in his face, and I saw now for the first 
time how white it was. 

** Pi tell you, amigo mio,” he said, ‘all there is to 
tell, and-that is all there ever will be to tell. I have 
done with her forever!’ 

**God bless you, old fellow!’ I exclaimed, grasp- 

ing his hand, sarprised and delighted into a bene- 
diction. ‘That is good news for me to hear.” 

“Sho has outraged my feelings in every way,” he 

went on fiercely. ‘She has trifled, and flirted, and 
made a show of me, and picked my pocket till, if I 
did not despise her so, I should hate her enough to 
kill her. And even now, if I thought ler capable of 
loving anybody but herself, and should think thas 
she loved any man, I would kill that man.” 
Ilis voice shook with anger, and in his excitement 
he reached and gave my hand a wring that made me 
almost cry out with pain. 

**She was always teasing about Firefly,” he went 

on, “and I knew that she wanted him; but I hesi- 
tated. Oae doesn’t make such a present to a lady 
umess one is engaged to her; but I wanted to gratify 
her, and gain something, too. Annette had often 
ridden ia company with others. I said to her that 
it she should like to ride Firefiy, he should be sent 
up for her, and I would get another horse from the 





was delighted, and we went out together. She was 
very kind, much more so than common, and £0 grate- 
ful that I said, ‘ Lot Firefly stay here in your stable 
all the week, and when we go out, you can ride him. 
You never saw a girl s delighted. Thero was no more 
said about the creature staying, but I let him stay, 
and would have given him to Annette if she had 
pleased me. She did not. She flirted with every- 
body, and after riding with me, she would go out 
and sit in the rose-arbor with Philip Claymore till 
ten or eleven o’clock. But still I did not mind so 
mach as long as she did not ride with any one else. 
I thought she would not dare to do that if she rode 
Firefly. 

* This morning I went up to carry her a song that 
I promised her last night, and she was ont. I saw 
that they didn’t like to tell me, and I suspected in 
an instant. She had said that she never wanted to 
ride in the morning; but women can lie, Doro.” 
‘“Pshaw! You don’t say so!” I ejaculated in spite 
of myself. 

* T am in no mood to tell long stories,” he went on. 
“I stayed there at the house, and waited for her, 
though they tried every way to get me dut. Fanny 
asked me to go to walk, Mrs. Vane got me ont into 
the gardens, and I saw that they were all uneasy. 
Bat I asked no questions, I only waited for her, and 
at last she came trotting up tie lave on my Firefly 
with Philip Claymore for an escort. I said nota 
word when I saw them; I only got up and went out 
of the house, and down the lane. Annette was em- 
barrassed when she saw me, and pulled her horss 
and began to make some fort of explanation. I only 
looked at her, and went on. I didn’t know one word 
she was stying. I walked straight down to the pub- 
lic road, and I don’t know where I went to. I only 
know that I have walked all day. I kept in the wild 
roads all I could, fur 1 didn’t want to see any one. 
At dark I began to think of tarning home, and on 
my way I passed her house. I went up the lane 
and looked at the windows. There was company 
there, and every time the door opened, Annette 
looked up. She thought that I was coming. She 
will look for me long before I go again. I stood out 
in the garden, and watched them as long as they 
stayed, and then watched till the last light went out. 
I had but one thing todothen. I would rather have 
used a knife and made no noise; but I didn’t like to 
go near Firefly with a knife. I was fond of the beast, 
so I would rather stand off and shoot him. I meant 
that she should never ride him again, and I wouldn’t 
ride him if I had to walk all my days. She had pois- 
oned him for me. I shot him through the window,and 
that was the shot you heard.” 

** Well, all | have got to say, is, that Annette Vane 
isn’t worth the price,” I said, aliout of patience. 
“That beast was the finer animal, and it was a sin 
and a shame to sacrifice him to a-jilt like her. Be- 
sides, it’s hardly the thing to go firing into people’s 
stables, even at your own horse. How did you know 
but you might hit something else?” 

“I know just how the stable lies,” Bernardo said, 
“and Firefly was in the moonlight. I saw him plain- 
ly. And I didn’t care what I hit. If Annette had 
been behind his body and dropped with him, so 
much the better!” 

‘Then the danger of fire,” I eaid. “ You had no 
right to do such a crazy thing, Bernardo.”’ . 

‘Don’t talk to me!” he said, excitedly, getting up. 
“Tf 1 badn’c killed the horse I shouki have killed 
her!” 

It was no use talking to hin. He sat there grind- 
ing his teeth, and rocking himself toand tro. I went 
to bed and left him there, and after a while I was g!ad 
to hear him go to bed also. 

I went to sleep as soon as I heard the creak of bis 
bedstead; and no sooner was I asleep than 1 dreamed 
of troops of horses surrounding my bed. Their 
heads, black, bay, gray, white and sorrel, crowded 
thickly together on all four sides as they sat there on 
their haunches, all staring fixedly at me with great, 
round eyes. Then 1 saw pistols pointed at them by 
invisible hands, and tried to cry out, ** Forbear!” For 
with the first sound of the report, I knew that that 
whole troop of horses would leap upon me, and rend 
me with their long teeth. 

How long I lay in that agony I know not, but long 
enough, it seemed to me, to tarn my hair gray, when 
&@ gradual change came over the spirit of my dream. 
The terror faded, and I was simply puzzled. The 
idea in my mind was ene of horse-pistols, but wheth- 
er they were horses that weut off with percussion 
capa, or pistols on four legs, I could not remember for 
my life. The horses’ heads changed and grew to pis- 
tols all pointed at me; and again my hair rose with 
terror. It seemed to me that I could see through the 
spiral bore to the bottom of the barrel, and discern 
clearly the infernal little slug there that was at any 
instant ready to wriggle itself out in a flash, and bury 

itself in my heart or brain. And what inspired me 
with even more terror than that, was a glaring eye 
that i saw over each gleaming band, just the white 
of an eye, and a half of the iris taking slow and sure 
sight at me. It was diabolical! 

I tried to cry out; but my throat and tongue were 
dry. I tried to move, but my nerves were paralyzed. 
At last, aiter agony unspeakable, I moved, and in- 
stantly the spell dissolved. The horses, pistols, slags 
and eyes melted away, and | lay faint, and bathed in 
perspiration. 1 hadn’t opéned my eyes, bat I knew 
where I was. A 

“Thank the Lord!” I said, tarning over on to my 
side. 

As I turned, it brought my face toward the win- 
dow, and I felt ared glare through the lids. Open- 





stable. 1t was ouly fer one evening, though. She 
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‘* Where is Annette?” 


opposite, and 
from the etree 
I was out of 
room, waking . 
** Oat of bed!’ SI outed, giving him a fierce shake. 

“Mr. Vane’s house is a-fire.” 

After the first v t stare of one aroused from a 
sound sleep, hé od Aen icc, and was up like a 
flash. It didn’t tie Wedong te dress that night. In 
five minutes we weré fushing through the streets 
shouting “Fire!” and making for the hill with all 
our speed. 

The fire ha’ good headway. The wholestable was 
in flames, indeed, seemed to be nearly burned, and 
so was the part of the house next to the atable. 
When we firet went out the smoke and flames were 
breaking from some of tue lower front windows. 
The house was wooden, and at that time of night 
when sleep is deepest, no one had waked till the fire 
was upon them. 

** You fired your charge into the hay instead of into 
Firefly,” I couldn’t help saying to Bernardo, as we 
went up the hill. 

He said not a word. 

The scene of confasion, excitement and distress 
that burst upon us as we went up the lane is inde- 
scribable. Family and servants, some in their night- 
clothes, ran shrieking about, calling each other, to 
fiad who was safe. It seemed that they had only 
jast got out of the house, and we were the first to 
come; though as we reached them, the meeting- 
house bell in the valley below began to ring out the 
alarm. 

“ Annette! Annette!” cried one and another. 


same time heard the cry of fire 






in a minute, and in Bernardo’s 


Tsn’t she here?” I asked. 
‘*My God! no! Her room was next the stable,” her 
mother cried out, wringing her hands, 
** Come, I know the way,” Bernardo called sharply 
in my ear, and was off so quickly that I could scarce- 
ly follow him. 
There had been a little wing built to the cottage 
on the side next the stable, and as the rooms were 
large and pleasant there, Annette had chosen one of 
them for herown. But ‘though on the side of the 
stable, it was not the nearest. Those rooms that 
were nearest were utterly inaccessible, the floors 
fallen, the walls a shell. This room was on fire, but 
not all gone. Neither of us said a word, as we fixeda 
ladder and went up to the second floor window, where 
smoke came pouring out over us, and sheets of flame 
were catching here and there inside. The window 
was open, and we leaped in, Bernardo first, I follow- 
ing. Before I had found in the smoke which way he 
went, he passed me back again, carrying something 
wrapped in white, and in flames. 
“ Put the fire out!’ he shouted to me, with a ter- 
rible oath. 
There was something thick and rough under my 
foet, a mat, ora piece of carpeting. I caught it up 
and wrapped it around the senseless form hecarried. 
He caught the corners of the wrapping together, and 
went down the ladder, I following in the midst of a 
pandemonium of falling timbers, infernal cries from 
the stable where some animal was not yet consum- 
ed, and shrieks from the family who had gathered on 
this side, finding that all were safe but Annette. 
We let everything else go, and attended to her. 
By this time other assistance had arrived, and there 
were neighbors to offer her help and asylum. It was 
out of the question to think of saving anything from 
the house. 
Bernardo carried Annette to a neighbor’s house, 
and laying her still senseless form ona sofa, left her 
to the ministrations of her family and friends and a 
doctor. Me he took by the shoulder and led out in- 
to the garden. 
“I feel like Cain!” he gasped out. “I am her 
murderer! I am the most horrible and miserable 
wretch on earth!” 
He walked to and fro in the garden path, and 
wrung his handa, and geaticulated like a maniac. 
“ Pnever thought of sach a thing!” he cried out. 
‘*Y never dreamed of it. I meant to kill the horse.” 
I tried to soothe him, to make him hold his tongue. 
‘You needn’t tell everybody what you did,” I 
said. ‘That wont save her life, and may destroy 
yours.” ' 
‘* Destroy mine?” he cried ont, filnging off my 
hand. ‘I mean to destroy it, ifshe dies. The same 
pistol that was her death shall be mine. And they 
may kuow if they wish? What dol care for them? 
The law cannot lay hands on me. I will be before 
the law. As soon as the doctor eays that she is dead, 
I will go home and shoot myself. Go now and see how 
she is. O God! she never once stirred! I held her 
close, and kissed her, and she never moved once.” 
I went into the parlor where she lay. A group 
were gathered around her, 80 closely that I could see 
nothing; but her younger sister stood weeping on 
the outside of the circle, and questioning every one 
of those who broke through the ring occasionally to 
go out for something. 
* Is she still senseless, Fanny?” I asked. 
** 1 don’t hardly know,” Fanny sobbed. ‘She was 
breathing alittle while azo.” 
It was all that I could get then, and I went back 
with this crumb of comfort to Bernardo. 
“She breathes!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Then she will 
live!” And he passed at once from the depth of de- 
epair to the certainty of her recovery. 
I returned again for news, and found that they 
had carried the invalid to an inner room, and put 
her to bef. 
“She is better!’’ said Fanny, joyfully coming to 





ing my eyes quickly, I saw a great bonfire on the hill 


ed her life, for she did not breathe in any of the 


we 2 ° added, in a frightened way. ‘‘ Do you suppose that 
she will be scarred? That would be terrible!” 


to me, to pour out their thanks, and to ask for Ber- 
nardo. They could not be content without seeing 
him. 


him. 


abruptly, turning away from me. 


meet me. “The doctor says that she must have 


fainted with fright at the first minute, and that say- 


mokeor ges. But she is badly burned!” the sister 


The father and mother came out a minute tos peak 


** How is she?” he asked, when I went out to 


_I told the whole story. 
“Tell them that I have gone home,” he said, 


I waited awhile, watching him stride down the hill 
in the early morning light, then went back with my 
message. 

It wasn’t my fault; but I felt as guilty as a sheep- 
stealer while they loaded me with grateful messages 
for my friend, called him the preserver of their 
daughter, and begged me to see that he came to 
them that very day. If they had but known that he 
was the author of their distresses, what a different 
tune they would have sung! Bat then, if we all 
knew all, what different tunes we all would some- 
times sing! 

I went home and found Bernardo with his hands 
and face blistered, a cut in his chin, and half his hair 


‘*I never shall rest again,” besaid tome. ‘ The 
fools here are saying that there isn’t any great loss, 
for their house, and furniture, and horses wero all 
insured. Bat who will pay the insurance companies? 
Iam going to get out of this.” 

‘You couldn’t do better,” I said. ‘You might 
get into trouble; and in any case, you bad better be 
away from her.” ; 
‘* Her!” he echoed. “Don’t fear for me now, I 
have to-night taken from her my first and last kiss. 
If she had died, through my fault, I should have died 
in despair, loving her. She lives,and my love dies, 
She has suffered, but the balance of blame is yet on 
her side. When a woman changesa man into a fiend 
she is responsible for what he does.” 

Bernardo squared up his bills after breakfast, and 
went intown. He was going to take a little journey, 
he said. I stayed an hour or two longer, and went 
up to inquire after Annette. ° 

“She will get over it,” the doctor, whom I met 
coming from the house, told me. ‘* Batshe will be 
somewhat scarred. I am afraid her face may bedis- 
figured, but I am doing all I can to save it. The 
poor girl is wild at the idea of losing her beauty.” 

I went in and saw the folks. Mr. Vane was oif in 
town getting the house there open, and Fanny had 
gone in a borrowed dress to buy them something to 
wear. Oaly Mrs. Vane was left. 

“ Weareinthe most awfal state of destitution,” 
she said to me. “ Why, I haven’t a shoe to my foot 
except these borrowed ones, and they are a world 
too large. But O Mr. Arnoli, my poor Annette! 
What shall we do if her face is scarred?” 

It was a hard case, certainly. 

I condoled with her as well as I could, and an- 
swered questions about Bernardo. ‘ 
‘‘ T’suppose he wont care about Annette, if he loses 
her beauty,” the mother said, with some bitterness. 
“ Bernardo is above such baseness as that,” I an- 
swered, almost angrily. ‘ But I think he will never 
again go near Annette. He told me as much last 
evening. He thinks that she has treated him bacly, 
and he has given up his suit.” 

* Annette will flirt,” her mother, said, frowning 
‘IT am sorry; but I cannot help it. We have all 
thonght that she preferred Bernardo to all others, 
and that when she could prevail on herself to give 
up her liberty, she would marry him. Do you 
think that there is no chance of a reconciliation?” 

‘‘T think there is none,” I said ‘Of course I do 
not know what whims a lover may take, but [ think 
that he is off.” 

She sighed, and said no more. 

I tock leave, and before going to the depot, went 
up to the scene of the fire, and looked about a little. 
It wasa perfect wreck, nothing but ashes and smoke. 
1 stood there a little while moralizing, as people will 
on such occasions, and was about turning away, 
when I heard a faint little whinny, not far off I 
turned and looked in the direction whence it came. 
What should I see, my friends, but that bewitching 
little Firefly leaning against the fence, and looking 
at me and the fire, the very black imp himself, with 
the stag in his forehead, and the great black drift of 
mane in his eyes, and everywhere. I shouldn’t have 
been half so rejoiced to see my grandfather if he had 
come back from the spirit land, as I was to see that 
horse. I went to him, and, climbing the fence, had a 
little delightfal chat with him. His halter was loose; 
but how in the world he got out of the fire was more 
than I can tell. I fancied that, hearing his master 
outside, he had gone out, the door, perhaps, being 
open, and had stayed out. 

I took the creature in town with me, and to a sta- 
ble; then finding Bernardo out, I asked him to go 
and see a horse I had just bought. 

You ‘should have seen the fellow when he set eyes 
on Firefly! He flew at him, and hugged him round 
the neok, and kissed him a thousand times. 


Change him for all the girls in the world. Hence- 
forth, my little Firefly, we will never part.” 

Annette got well, bat she had a few scars. They 
were not so bad as they might have been, but they 
injured her looks. I think she would gladly have 
married Bernardo, but he diin™ want her. 

“No, nol he said to me. ‘I do not go back. 
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singed off. I didn’t deliver any messages to him, & 








“ My beauty!” he cried, fundly; “1 wouldn’t ex- |< 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








| When once I toss aside a glove, I do not go and pick 
itup again. My love for her is burnt out.” 

Bat, reader, people will change their minds, I 
| went away a year, and when I came back, Bernardo 
| and Annette were married. 


| “I kept my word,” he said to me, when I gave 


} bim a little hit on the subject. ‘ This Annette I 
| have married is not the same girl who treated me so 
| ill. She was so humble, she is so good. My wite is 
an angel!” 

Well, { was glad he thought so. 
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THE GREAT SOLAR ECLIPSE. 


The phenomenon was witnessed at sea by the Ran- 
goon, on the voyage from Aden to Bombay. As the 
period of totality approached, the clouds became 
thinner, and finally, as the sun disappeared behind 
the moon, it was fortunately possible to observe the 
sublime spectacle without other hindrance than that 
of the general misty sky! i 

At first the moon appeared a dark, jagged mass, 
surrounded by the corona of white light very irregu- 
lar in its formation. The general character was that 
of a silvery fringe, broken by spikes of varying mag- 
nitude. On the upper left-hand shoulder a truncat- 
| ed cone projected itself far into the sky; and where 
the scatteted edge of the cone ended a bright spear 
of white light shot far into the sky. A similar pale 
glory adorned the upper right-hand shoulder, and a 
third, somewhat differing in shape, flushed out below 
the lower right-hand limbs of the moon. The disc 
of the moon had a dall, harsh, muddy olive greenish 
look, and as it was relieved against the bright white 
corona, the rugged upper edge reminded me of the 
mountains which border the Red Sed or the rocky 
peaks of the Island of Aden. About one min ute after 
the period of totality, a red horn became suddenly 
visible on the lower lett-hand shoulder. Its outline 
was sharp and defined; it was in shape not unlike a 
Malay creese, but less pointed. A streak of vivid 
flame ran along the centre of the blade, the edges 
were dimmer in color, but the whole was suffused 
with a warm glow. The curve of the figure was in- 
wards. Its brightness overpowered the white rays 
or glory of the corona. Soon afterwards, perhaps a 
minute later—a second red figure beamed through 
the white friuge, pr«jecting itself from the upper 
right shoulder near the inner -base of the largest 
white projection previously mentioned. It was less 
clearly defined, softer in color, shaped like an egg 
standing on its broken end. The edges were bright- 
er than the central part, but not so bright as the 
horns on the lower limbs. Whether these protuber- 
ances were separated from the sun I could not deter- 
mine. 

The changes in the phenomena observable after 
the eclipse became total, appeared to be few to an in- 
experienced observer much vexed by the rolling mo- 
tion of the steamer. Suddenly, however— 

The upper curve of the muon became crested with 
a broad, vivid belt of violet light, deeper in color at 
the base, and lighter in hue at the outward edge of the 
curve. Between this splendid and fascinating breadth 
of exquisite color; the rough, ragged, peaked outline 
of the moon appeared in high relicf, and the specta- 
cle was most superb. But the next change surpass- 
ed all in grandeur. Above the violet crescent the 
sun burst forth, cresting the dark mass with its 
matchless brilliancy. Thougli sudden, magical, sur- 
prising, yet the dawn of the sun, his victory over 
night, was regular and méjestic in motion—pertect 
combination of grace, velocity and spiendor. The 
sunburst seemed instantaneous, yet the eye could 
appreciate the gradual mouvement and admire its 
divine beauty and perfection. Yet almost ere the 
wonderfal change was complete it became im possiLle, 
without scientific aid, to watch the emergence of the 
8un into the full glory. 

Whatever it may have been on land, the gradual 
approach of night was not very solemn at sea. A 
light was placed in the binnacle,. but it was never 
impossible to read, and darkness moreawful has often 
preceded the burst ofa thunderstorm. The sea roll- 
ed on without a pause, and the only change in its 
hue was from gray-green to black. <A few stars were 
seen, but on the whole the darkness failed tu produce 
that awfal sensation described by the best observers 
of eclipses. Nevertheless, 1 have but once before 
seen @ spectacle equal to this in grandeur—the eclipse 
of 1886—the picture of which dwells firmly tixed up- 
on my mind. 
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SHARP PRACTICH, 

A rural lawyer, whom we will designate as Squire 
Jovial, once had an important case at a country 
court, and the decision depended on the way the 
jury would regard the testimony of one lady. He 
lost the case because the fair witness swore positive- 
ly to an occurrence which she witnessed at the dis- 
tance of several rods, although there were several 
persons who stood much nearer than she that saw 
nothing whatever of it. The squire looked rather 
blue when the jury brought in their verdict, but re- 
venged himself by rising and telling the court a story 
of “a lady he once knew,” who was very near-sight- 
ed, and always declared her eyesight to be excellent. 
Accordingly, one day a neighbor stuck a darning- 
needle in the side of the barn, and placing her on the 
Opposite side of the road, asked her if she could see 
it. “O yes,” replied the old lady, “1 can see the 
needle easy; but whar’s the barn ?” 








Men should allow others’ excellences, to preserve 
& modest opinion of their own. 























MY FIRST FIGHT. 


BY WILLIAM E, BURTON, 


1 WELL remember the particulars of my first fight. 
I was a mere stripling—a Jad of seventeen—when L 
ventured to challenge a gray-headed veteran, whose 
military whiskers and mustachios alone ought to | 
have created reverence; but I was in love—horrible, 
consuming, omnipotent love! and I would have con- 
fronted the whole of Bonaparte’s cuirassiers in tbe 
battle charge rather than have submitted to the fla- 
grant outrage committed on my self-esteem. 

Mary! the fairy dream of my earliest love, the 
darling of my juvenility! How well do I remember 
the dark brown hair that waved in rich luxuriance 
over her round and polished shoulders—the delicate 
tracery of the slightly arched eyebrows that over- 
hung, like Cupid’s bow, the speaking orbs of hazel 
tint, with their arrowy flashes of enthusiasm, or the 
langoor of a melting love glance, when the long and 
silken lashes almost wooed each other in a soft em- 
brace. I used to gaze for hours upon the delicate 
whiteness of her marble forehead, the rich crimson 
of the small and well-shaped lips, of sufficient plump- 
ness to ensure a warmth of soul (let every manavoid 
a thin-lipped woman), and the pearly treasures of 
her mouth that never opened but to discourse most 
eloquent music. Let us not prate of the harmony of 
the spheres, the twanging of Apollo’s lyre, or the 
magic melody of Memnon’s head! Can aught excel 
the wondrous beauty of a wonran’s tongue—the soft 
rich murmurings of affection’s voice—the type and 
concentration of harmenic loveliness—attuned in 
heaven and uttered first in paradise, to the endan- 
germeut of the hearer’s soul! 

For many months I was content to gaze with boy- 
ish rapture upon my Mary’s face, nor dreamed of 
happiness beyond the privilege of sight. Chance, 
poor mortal’s everlasting friend, afforded me the op- 
portunity of an introduction to my charmer; with 
the audacity of youth, I declared my passion—I was 
not repulsed. A gentle equeeze of the hand an- 
swered my vows of eterna] adoration, and I retired 
to my chamber revelling in the delirium of accepted 
love. 2 

As I was progressing to Mary’s residence in the 
morning, I was greeted by the aged nurse of my 
childhood. ‘So, so, we are soon to have a wedding, 
eh?” I know all about it, though the maiden’s 
blushes of acceptation are yet burning in her cheek.” 

** Why, nurse, you are quite poetical in your salu- 
tation. How did you obtain your wonderfal intelli- 
gence? Has Mary spoken of her promise?” 

* Not with her tongue, boy; not with her tongue. 
But I have surer grounds for my belief; my daugh- 
ter Bessy, who waits upon your sweetheart, has tld 
me how Mary talked of you, and kissed your por- 
trait all night lopg.” 

“ My portrait, nurse? You must mistake.” 

«No, no; Bessy could not obtain a sight, but of 
course it was your miniztare that was sent in the 
letter she received last night--that long, lorg letter 
she so often read over, and kissed 80 fervently. For 
more than an honr did she sit up in bed, and read 
your letter, and kiss the likeness of that man who 
has nestled in her heart.” 

This infurmation sadly puzzled me. I had never 
owned @ miniature, nor had I written to Mary upon 
any occasion. Jealousy fixed its claws upon my 
heart; I believed that I had been deceived—fooled! 

lran to Mary's dwelling—sbe was walking in the 
garden wish a friend! There was a sinister express- 
ion in little Bessy’s face when she gave me the in- 
formation. A friend! what friend? Mary was an 
orphan—a stranger—the daughter of an ancient emi- 
grant, who had longsince departed from this subla- 
nary world. I had heard Mary say that sbe was 
without a friend in the world, and I had loved her 
the better for it. What, then, conld this friend be, 
who had so mysteriously appeared, but an accepted 
lover whose secret addresses had thus suddenly come 
to light? . 

I hastened through the hali, and down the garden 
steps. There was a favorite arbor overgrown with 
flowering shrubs and fragrant creepers—where the 
gaudy rose mixed its perfume with the modest jas- 
mine, and the bell-flowers of the convolvulus hung 
in rich profusion. I knew the locality of this bower 
of love, for, boy like, I had often climbed the wall 
and watched my nymph seek its leafy shelter from 
the noontide sun. I hastened down the principal 
walk of the garden with a vigorous and determined 
stride. A female’s voice, the voice of my Mary, 
sounded on my ear— she was warbling a merry ditty, 
and a rich manly voice chorused the refruin. Asud- 
den turn brought them in my view; their backs 
were towards me—but I saw Mary, my Mary, lean- 
ing on the shoulder of a man in a military dress, and 
the scoundrel’s arm encircled my fair oue’s waist. I 
dashed madly forward, and tore the presumptuous 
arm from its dear circumligation with a violence that 
hurled the soldier into the prickly recesses of a row 
of gooseberry bushes. 

“ By my fax, bat that’s a dacent hyst, anyhow,” 
said he, “ and if {t’s not an impertinent quistion, [’d 
like to be knowing for what?” 

‘* Why have you behaved with this ungentlemanly 
violence?” said Miss Mary, with an aggravating 
calinness of voice. 

Icould not speak. I made horrible mouths at her, 
and thumped my breast, and shook my fist, as I 
pointed to the soldier in the gooseberry bush. 

“ Be asy, there, making those faces, like a monkey 
taking medicine. If you’re poorly, say so—or just 





wait till 1 invagle the frill of my shirt and the tail of 


my coat from these confounded thorns, bad Juck to 
’em, and I'll set you to rights in no time.” 

I walked away; had I stayed longer, I should have 
shamed my manhood, and drowned my rage in a co- 
pious flood of teare. 

I determined to call my hated rival to a strict ac- 
count, and exact from him the severest satisfaction. 
Harry Wilton, a fine hearty fellow, who had been 
my college chum, lived but a few miles off; and to 
him alone could I look for the friendly offices usual 
in affairs of honor. I saddled my horse, and rode to 
his house. I galloped furiously down the road—a 
sow with her progeny endeavored to cross before my 
rapid progress—I did not attempt to stop my horse, 
but, cursing all females, rode on. The swine were 
dispersed in all directions—my horse trod on the 
toes of a young porker, and he squeaked his opinion 
of the outrage in tones of pathetic appeal. My fancy 
converted his cries into the dying shrieks of my ri- 
val, and I grinned most horribly a ghastly smile. 
Harry Wilton heard my story with evident delight. 
Harry had an obvious penchant for arranging thease 
little affairs; he had been twice successful with his 
man, and eagerly seized on another opportunity. 
‘*Certainly, my dear boy,” said he, “you must 
fight. An Irishman, you say? all the better—Irish- 
men never balk the game. As for the lady, ‘ whistle 
her off,’ nor think of giving up ‘ your unboused free 
condition’ for such an arrant ooquette.” , 

* But her explanation may put all smooth again,” 
said I, sobering down a little. 

‘*T hope so; ‘but after battle be it then,’” said 
Harry. 

The young men of the village had lately formed a 
dramatic institution, and Harry had been elected one 
of the directors. Shakspeare was bis present lord of 
the ascendant, and he larded his conversation with a 
pretty sprinkle of quotations. 

‘‘ With your love or the lady I’ll not interfere—bat 
your rival must not escape ‘ passage free ;’ he has poi- 
soned you i’ the garden for your estate’ of leve, and 
‘you must to the wars for your redress.’ ” 

My friend undertook to instantly communicate 
with my rival, and report progress at my house in 
the course of the afternoon. 

The fair flower of my love had been snatched from 
my grasp, and I held in lieu the foulness of the weed 
revenge. The “ affair’”’ was in the bands of another, 
and I rode slowly home, dispirited and sad. At the 
dinner-table, I was sulky and silent; the events of 
the morning so completely absorbed my at‘ention, 
that I tilled my wineglass from a decanter of brandy, 
and gulped it hastily down. I was unused to the 
force of ardent spirit; the fiery liquor burnt my 
young throat. I rose hastily, and in my agitation, 
upset a large tureen full of bean soup into my land- 
lady’s lap, and deposited the contents of a redhot 
chating dish on the silk dress of my left hand neigh- 
bor. 

Sneaking out of the parlor in the height of the con- 
fusion, I retired to wy own room, and, placing a bot- 
tle of the best Bingham on the table, awaited the ar- 
rival of my friend Wilton. In ashort time he burst 
joyously into my chamber. 

* Did he offer any explanation?” said I. 

‘- Not a word, but bebaved in the most gentleman- 
ly manner. You did not tell me that he was a vet- 
eran officer, ‘ bearded like the pard, eudden and 
quick in quarre)l.’ ” ‘ 

“Who ishe? What is his name?” said I, 

“ Major Kilmeny-— just arrived. He smiled when I 
began to ‘ unfuld my tale,’ but we soon settled the 
when, the where, and the how. Daybreak—in the 
meadow at the back of the old mill—eight paces—fire 
together ”’ 

‘* Who is to be his second?”’ 

“ He did not say. His groom, a fine, fresh young 
fellow, who beld my horse while 1 went up stairs, 
tells me that the major isa glorious shot. Knocksa 
sixpence off the edge cf a wineglass without crack- 
ing the cryst«l—kills a bee on the wing, with a pistol 
bullet, without injuring the honey-bag. You are a 
lucky fellow.” 

*“ {am indeed,” said I, with a piteous sigh and an 
alarming elongation of countenance. 

“To have the honor ‘of fleshing your maiden 
sword,’ with a veteran of such chivalrous preten- 
sions! What sort of a shot are you?” 

* Never fired off a pfstol in my life,” said I. 

“All the better. ‘Chance may direct a surer aim.’ 
One more glass of wine each, and then, your ‘ pistols, 
powder, balls provide, with everythiug beside;’ we 
will adjourn toojld Buncle’s graveyard, and I’ll give 
thee ‘ bloody instructions how to act.’ ” 

The graveyard! it was an ominous choice of a place 
for practice. Harry’s report of the stranger’s prow- 
ees rather bothered me, and the honor of fighting a 
veteran did ncvt seem, in my unpractised eyes, a suf- 
ficient counterpoise to the danger 1 encountered. 

* As we walk,” said Wilton, “I wish to impress 
some doggerel lines upon your memory. They were 
taught me by an old Virginia colonel, and were con- 
sidered orthodox when gentlemen fought duels, and 
bowie-knives were things that were not. 


There is no shot like a low shot, 
And a pop shot is a drop shot. 


These words contain a cyclopedia of wisdom! There 
is no shot like a low shot—tire high, and you must 
miss your man, particularly at ashortdistance. The 
shape of the butt, and the natare of the grasp, must 
raise the barrel from a level, unless intentionally de- 
pressed. A pop shotts a drop shot—the secret of suc- 
cess in duelling is simply this—fire first, and whether 
you hit your man or no, you disorder his aim, and 





knows that the first sight is the truest aim—there- 
fore blaze away as soon as you cover your man with 
your muzzle,” 

We were amongst the gravestones. Wilton load- 
ed the pistols, and pointing out an ugly cherubim, 
desired me to knock his nose off. I fired, but the 
bullet flew wide of the mark. Several succeeding 
attempts were equally futile. ° 
* Halloo!’’ ‘thus bad begins but worse remains be- 
hind.’ But it serves us right; we have no business 
to desecrate these memento-moris, or make these 
flying heads dance off by our ball practice. An hour's 
sharp-shooting in a graveyard would make ‘4 nice 
derangement of epitaphs,’ as Mrs, Malaprop says. 
This will be a fitter target.” 

Wilton picked up a piece of chalk or lime stone, 
and on the black painted encksure of the barial 
ground, commenced drawing the outlines of a hu- 
man figure. 

‘¢ There—suppose this to be your rival. There are 
his broad shoulders, ‘ the front of Jove himself,’ and 
there his bushy brain case—not forgetting his whis- 
kers. By the way, I think it must be his whiskers 
that captivated your lady love’s frail heart. I csn- 
not see what else there is lovable about him, tur he 
ison the shady side of fifty—in ‘the winter of bis 
discontent,’ as I should say, and decidedly ill-look- 
ing.” : 
** Most decidedly,” said I. “In my opinion, the 
most ill-looking man I ever saw.” 

“Then take better aim now, and crack his canister. 
Fire! Baavo! Your bullet has gone into the thick of 
his left whisker. What would the bee-killer sayif -| 
he saw that?’”’ 

Ti’s not much he’d want to say, any how,” said a 
voice that I immediately recognized as belonging to 
the hero of the gooseberry bush. “I,m thinking 
that the spalpeen wid the popgun in his fist wouldn’t 
be as asy in his aim if the figure on the wall was only 
alive and kicking, and ready to pop a bullet in 
return.” 

My rival was standing witttin a few pfces of us, 
leaning on a gravestone. 

‘Sure it’s a mighty illigant pastime I’ve catched ye 
at. Firing at my shadow, and I close by. Will I 
walk round, and let you pop at me for an hour or 80 
by way of rehearsal, or have you had enough shoot- 
ing to stay your stomachs for the night? Ah, then, 
I see ye’re nct greedy, any way. I'll be wishing you 
a good evening till the morning; and hope ye’ll ex- 
cuse the remarks of ‘an ill-looking fellow on the 
shady side of fifty.’ If ye want amusement, ye pair 
of gossoons, just dig a grave, and I’ll be bail it will 
be occupied before this time the morrow.” 

He left us with alow bow. Wilton and I stared at 
one another, perfectly ashamed of having been caugit 
in practice of such deeds, and of the illiberal remarks 
in which we had freely indulged. The pistuls were 
replaced in the case, and we walked silently home. 

Bessy had been waiting, witha message from Mary, 
desiring me not to fail in calling upon her that night. 
I sent word that I would write to her, and declined 
further communication. Wilton left me, promising 
to rouse me at five in the morning. : 

I penned a long expostulatory epistle to the coquet- 
tish Mary, and kinoly laid my death to her charge. 
A few family letters were scribbled—a short will and 
testament executed—and 1 went to bed. I mention 
these important affairs in a brief and familiar way, 
buat I would not have to undergo such another even- 
ing’s cccupation for untold sums of gold. My mind 
was so agonized that I could not sleep. A doze of a 
few minutes’ duration seemed drawn out to an age 
of torture. I dreamed of blood—of horrible wounds, 
and pangs of death. Ghastly taces crowded round 
my bed—my mother and my sister, with shrieks that 
seared my brain, were clawing my mangled body 
from the depths of a new made grave; while Mary 
stood upon the brink, and laughed aloud. The sud- 
den firing of a pistol shot seemed to penetrate my 
heart, and roused me into consciousness. I dozed 
again—my soul had entered into the shape of a honey 
bee, and I was flying distractedly through the air, 
endeavoring to escape from the shots of myriads of 
whiskered veterans who were firing at me with their 
pistols. I saw Mary sitting in her bower—I flew to 
her for protection—she killed me with her fan! 

One dream was impressed so vividly upon my mind, 
that I was awake some minutes before I could con- 
vince myself that it was unreal. I dreamed that I 
had followed Wilton’s advice, and had shot my rival 
dead before he could draw trigger. The hell of con- 
science was roused within me, and I knew that I had 
committed willfal murder. My rivai’s blood-stained 
countenance pursued me all my life, for I lived 
through ages in a moment’s space. Visions of in- 
sulted justice haunted me—the court of law—the 
trial for life—the sentence—and the execution! I 
would not sleep that sleep again for-less than cer- 
tainty of heaven’s bliss! 

Wilton found me in the morning nervous and un- 
refreshed. I started, as 1 gazed upon the reflectiun 
of my blood-shot eyes and haggard looks in the glass, 
and was afraid that my friend would observe them, 
and doubt my courage. But cowardice was not in 
my nature. My rival was a dead shot; I was an in- 
expert boy—a mere chilud—and life is ever precious to 
the young. I met my man upon the battle field with 
a firm gait and an unblenching eye, but thoughts of 
home weighed heavily upon my heart. 

My rival was on the ground before us. He was 
alone, bat his groom was in sight. 

* Ye’!l excuse me then intirely, gintlemin, in re- 
gard to my second, eceing I’m a stranger in the place, 
and unbeknown’st to ye all; but, if I’m kilt, sure ye 





that‘is fifty per cent in your favor. Every sportsman 


can keep ye’re own secret; and if it’s my luck to po» 
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my little friend here off the hooks, sure I'll be want- 
ing a friend tohelpme. Soplace your man, sir, if ye 
plase, and blaze away.” 

I thought this proceeding very much out of order, 
but Wilton bowed and obeyed. Eight paces were 
measured off, and I was placed opposite my rival. 

** In regard to the tools, if it’s all the same, will I 
use my own little barkers? they’re more asy to the 
hitch of my hand, and _ [’ll squib this fellow off that 
ye may see their loading.” 

A yellow bird was perched on the top of a thistle 
some twenty paces to the left. The major fired, and 
the bird was blown from his seat. Wilton and I ex- 
changed glances. 

“Now, Misthur Wilton—the word, if you plase, 
sir.” 

** One—two—three. Fire!” 

I had resolved to discharge my pistol, as Wilton 
advised, with the utmost despatch after the giving of 
the signal. But simultaneous with its utterance I 
felt a smart tap on the top of my head, and knew 
that I was hit. I fired in return, dut'wide, very wide 
of my mark, and the major spread out his arm, as if 
to catch my arrant ball. I threw down tbe pistol, 
and, knocking off my hat, pat up my hands to my 
forehead, expecting to feel the trickling blood, bat I 
was unable to discover the locality of my wound. 
Wilton ran to me, and said, with much agitation— 
** You are hurt!” 

‘“*lam,” said1; ‘* but my head is so numbed by the 
blow that I cannot find the place.” 

“If it’s the wound ye’re looking for, plase to feel 
the felt.” 

Wilton picked up my hat, and in the front of the 
edge of the crown we discovered a round hole. The 
bullet had passed completely through, singeing the 
lining of the crown, and, of course, had gone within 
a couple of inches of my skull, but luckily had not 
touched it. 

** And a bad shot too,” said the major; “ but better 
luck next time. If ye’ve another barker convanient, 
we'll proceed wid our popping, as I’m in a trifle of a 
hurry, fearing lest I'll keep the breaktast waiting.” 

Wilton handed me another pistol. “He has not 
asked you to apologise,” said wy friend with a heavy 
‘sigh, ‘“‘and you have no way of getting out of the 
scrape, unless I plead the irregularity of having but 
one second, and object to proceed?”’ 

**It would now be sheer cowardice,” said I; ‘‘ we 
must go on—the next shot will settle it, 1 have no 
doubt.” 

We resumed our stations. Wilton had given the 
word ‘“‘ one’—when a piercing shriek distracted our 
attention; and Mary, rushing trom behind the hill, 
threw herself—not into my arms, but round the ma- 
jor’s neck. When I beheld her staggering across 
the field, I had lowered my pistol, and my heart 
warmed towards the disconsolate maiden; but when 
her white round arms encircled the swarthy form of 
my antagonist, and her fair cheek rested against his 
whiskered face, I felt that I could kill the object of 
her affections, and rejoice in her despair. 

*O uncle, do not harm him! you promised me 
not to resent his conduct. Do not kill him, dearest 
uncle Terence—for I love him—dearly love him.” 

The weapon of death dropped harmlessly upon the 
ground! It wasa fact! she was hanging round the 
neck of her uncle to intercede for my satety—fur the 
safety of him she dearly loved. In a@ moment, we 
were in one another’s arms. The veteran was Ter- 
ence Killmeny, her mother’s brother. He had fought 
his way to rank and competency, and had sought out 
his only remaining relative, his sister’s child, and in 
her society wished to pass the end of his ; ilgrimage. 
Mary had just told him about our mutual love, when 
1 so rudely disturbed them in the garden; and he 
was arranging plans for our future hap) iness, at the 
very instant I pushed him amongst the gooseberry 
bushes. 


The old soldier could not resist the chance of a. 


good juke. Heaccepted my challenge, but did not 
intend to meet me; my miserable firing in the grave- 
yard resolved him to risk receiving a shot; and as he 
could make sure of his aim to the utmost nicety, he 
determined to frighten me bg firing in retarn. 

I need not tell the end of this affair, which took 
place some years ago. My eldest daughter, Mary, is 
the doll-like miniature of her mother; my boy Ter- 
ence is sitting on the knee of his great uncle, and 
listening to one of his many storics of distant lands 
and days long past. Wilton stood godtather yester- 
day to my last born son, Harry; and wo bad a hearty 
laugh in the evening over a reminiscence of My 
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PARSIMONIOUS CURRENCY. 


Meanness, shabbiness, and stinginess in the capi- 
tal of the kingdom of Italy have grown to be more 
than an art; they have attained the proportions of a 
science. I thought I bad already seen some samples 
of pretty close shaving in North Italy; but when, 
going to a fashionable stationer’s shop in Florence to 
purchase sume photographs, I saw a tremendous 
dandy, with a watch-chain as big as Queen Guini- 
vere’s girdle, ask for one envelop, tender a sou—one 
halfpenny—in payment, and receive four centesimi 
in change, I saw that I had gotten among a race 
whose close-fistedness was colossal. Florence is near- 
ly the only city where you meet the centesimo, the 
fifth part of a halfpenny, in active currency. Even 
the Spaniards are ashamed of anything under four 
reals. ‘The Flurentines have a sliding scale of par- 
simony worthy of Elwes the miser, who burnt rush- 
lights on week-days and halfpenny dips on Sundays, 
and one short six on Christmas-day. 
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A COUNTY FAMILY. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AT THE RESERVOIR. 


REDMOOR is the vast platean of heathery waste, 
underneath whose southern promontory nestle Rad- 
combe Village and Manor. A health-giving and 
glorious spot at all times—for even in winter the fir- 
woods (thanks to old Walter Stanhope of Curlew 
Hall) on north and east enable one to stand and ad- 
mire the wide prospect in comparative shelter—but 
in summer-time the moor is rare and beantifal in- 
deed. The soft, strong air that is almost always 
abroad uponit, is then laden with the scent of the fir, 
and sweeps over a prairie of purple and (where the 
gorse grows) of gold. The highway, along which we 
accompanied Anthony Blackburn on his return to 
his old home, divides this gorgeous table-land in 
twain; but now that the coaches are off the road, 
and all the world is drawn to and from Mosedale by 
the steam-horse, it has become but a local track, 
and there are but few passengers. 
girls had reached the top ot the winding hill that led 
up from the village, and could command the whole 
expanse of the moor, there was not a moving speck 
upcn this road to be seen. In the extreme distance 
rose the circular embankment, that ought by rights, 
in order to have harmonized with the zeneral tone 
of the landscape, to have been a Roman encampment, 
but which we have seen to attract old Anthony’s 
notice as an erection of quite a modern date. Oa 
the east lay the vast plantation in the centre of which 
stood Curlew Hall; but from their present stand- 
point the house could not be seen, nor, save for the 
faint smoke-wreath that hung over distant Mosedale, 
was there a sign of human habitation anywhere. 

** Now that we are on the moor,” said Lucy, “ and 
the clonds seem to have cleared off for the day, 
why should we not get as far as the reservoir? He 
will net be there yet awhile, my dear; but still it 
will be an immense treat to you, I know, to visit 
the spot which will presently be gladdened by his 
presence.” 

“* Of course I should like to get there,” answered 
Ellen simply; ‘but I am afraid it will tire you to 
walk so far.” 

** Tire me!” echoed the other. ‘ I like that notion. 
Do I look as if I were likely to be tired by any walk 
that you could take, miss? Why, you are a lily, a 
mere fragile, delicate lily; and I -I’m a tiger lily.” 
Lucy langhed aloud as she said this. She was still 
in the same exceilent spirits with which she started, 
and the fine fresh breath of the moor perbaps had 
added its sprightly infilaence. ‘See! now we have 
caught the turret above the Hall, and thero’s the 
flag flying! Why, Mr. Stanhope must be at home.” 

“I think not,” returned Ellen, “ or else my grand- 
father would have heard of it. He is much attached 
to Mr. Stanhope.” 

** So 1 have beard,’”’ said Lucy, looking askance at 
her friend, whose unconscious gazo was intently 
fixed upon the slowly rising mound. “ Mr. Stan- 
hope too, on his part, it is said, is fond of riding over 
to Redcombe. It is seldom one sees so rnuch friend- 
ship between men of such different ages.” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Ellen absently. ‘ How 
far do you suppose it is from here?” 

“To the lodge-gate, not a mile and a quarter; 
but to the house at least two miles. I don’t think, 
however, we ought to call without a male escort.” 

**Call, my dear! call where? I am speaking of 
the reservoir.” 

“You may have been thinking of it, my dear; 
but we were talking of Mr. Stanhope and Carlaw 
Hall. It is very ungratetul of you to take go little 
interest in so handsome and agreeable a young 
gentleman, especially when he has so exerted him- 
self to please you.” 

“He is certainly both good-looking and polite,” 
returned Ellen gravely. ‘ His nature, too, seems 
to me to have been an excellent one; but it has been 
sadly warped. Huw could it be otherwise, since his 
only calling has been the turt?” 

“ And what do you know, O most sober and se- 
vere of women, about the turf?” asked Lucy, in some 
astonishment. 

Ellen blushed scarlet, as she had reason to do. 
Lucy saw the blush, but mistuok the reason. ‘* Ah, 
that is dangerous,”’ said she slyly, “ to own that a 
young man has a fine nature, which has been 
warped; for the admission involves both respect and 


pity. Now, if I were to tell Mr. Denton, what mis- 
chief I might make! I hope he is not of a jealous 
disposition ?” 


**No; at least not very,’’ added Ellen, for she 
thought of that dsy on Slogan—onaly a few months 
back, and yet, as it seewed, so long ago—when John 
had expressed something like jealousy of this very 
man. ‘“ But, indeed, 1 have never given him the 
slightest cause.’”’ 

**That matters nothing, my dear; and besides, I 
am not guite so sure of you,” said Lucy archly.— 
‘*What cavalier is this who comes riding through 
yonder gate at headlong speed? Who is it but Mr. 
Herbert Stanhope, of whom our grandfather is so 
enamored! Why, you Machiavellian creature, you 
must have known he would be here to-day, and 
invited me hither on parposs.”’ 

“ Indeed, I did not; I knew nothiig about it,” 
answered Ellen, with ludicrous earnestness. ‘I hope 
he will not see us.” 

“That is very likely to happen, my dear, upon 
Redmoor; and particularly if you turn your face 
from him in that way. The ostriches do something 





| ravsment of her companion, which would otherwise 
| have been evident enough. 
| dull Derbyshire folks indebted for Mr. Herbert Stan- 
When the two | 





of the same sort, and with the same result. Look! 
he has turned out of the high-road, and is already 
making for us!. Alas for poor Mr. John Denton!” 

It was a gallant figure— both man and horse—that 
came galloping gayly towards them over the purple 
moor; the rider’s hat was d«ffed as he drew near, 
and he sprang from his saddle before he reached 
them, and led his steed by the rein. 

**T am fortanate indeed,” said he, “ for if my pro- 
posed visit to Redcombe Manor had been at a more 
fashionable hour, 1 should have missed you both, it 
seems. I did not know that young ladies ever ven- 
tured out before lanchson.” 

* Your experience of them must have been limited ; 
or else, and which is more probably the case, your 
acquaintance must be among very great ladies in- 
deed,” said Lucy laughing. She and Stanhope never 
met without some sharp passage of arms; but she 
gave the young man cordial greeting, nevertheless, 
and covered with her own easy manner the embar- 


** And to what are we 


hope’s unexpected return among us?” inquired Lucy, 
after due inquiries and salutations. 

** With two such fair reasons before me,” said 
Stanhope, bowing, “I do not think that question 
need be answered. I came up, however, upon busi- 
ness—matters concerning ‘my Curlew Hall estate,’ 
as Moffat deliguts to call it, as though I had a dozen 
others, and this particular one was not mortgaged to 
as many pecple. I arrived from the south coast only 
last night.” 

** By the south coast, Mr. Stanhope means Good- 
wood race-course, Ellen,” observed Lucy in explana- 
tion. 

** Misa Waller is always right,” said he, with a 
smile wbich caused him some eftert to wring from 
hia lips. ‘ Except Mr. Moffat, she knows more about 
every one in the coanty and their aftsirs than any- 
body. I sometimes think that she must lend money 
on mortgage herself.” . 

**T should be a great deal more popular than Iam 
if that were the case,” returned she keenly. ‘: Gen- 
tlomen would then be riding fuli gallop Mosedale way 
instead of towards Redcombe.” 

This was a hard hit—what is technically called “a 
tacer "—but Mr. Stanbope’s good-humor appeared to 
be imperturbable. “ Now, that is really very un- 
fair,” said he: “itis quite true that I was about to 
pay my respects at the Manor; but I was well aware 
that my old friends, the Wallers, were at present the 
guests of my new ones, the Blackburns, and I hoped 
to receive a welcome from both.” 

* Lacy seems tome tobe most unnecessarily se- 
vere upon you, Mr. Stanhope, this morning,” said 
Ellen kindly. ‘Iam sure that Mr. Walier, as well 
as my own folks, will be delighted to see you.”’ 

** Now, I call that rarher severe,” observed Lucy 
sententionsly. ‘ It is aluost a hint that the gentle- 
man is de trop with us.” 

‘“‘l am sure L never meant it to be 80,” said Ellen 
earnestly. ‘*‘Howcan you bero rade, Lucy?—We 
are going to the reservo'r, Mr. Stanhope, and if you 
can spare tie, Tam sure we shall be glad of your 
escort.” 

‘* You are most kind to say so, Miss Blackburn, and 
I only wish the reservoir was more distant.” 

“He wisnes the reservoir further!” cried Lucy; 
‘and perhaps us too. But there, I forgot—Ellen 
does not understand slang. Her mind is so correct. 
She is not a sporting character, like you and me, Mr. 
Stanhope; she interests herself in practical science 
—engineering. That i why we are gving to the 
reservoir. They say there is acrack init large enough 
to admit a penknife: only think!” 

**T am sometimes inclined to believe that there is a 
crack in Miss Waller’s brain of about the same size,” 
said Ellen, stung into sarcasm by her friend’s merci- 
lees banter; and all three laughed aloud. 

Lucy Waller and Herbert Stanhope had been 
friends from childhood; but even when in the nur- 
sery, their tastes being too similar perhaps for mutu- 
al agreement, they had sparred and quarrelled with 
one another. His jesting remark respecting her 
knowledge of her neighbors’ affairs was well founded, 
at all events as respected his own. She was well 
aware that Herbert Stanhope was very hard-up, and 
she suspected that he was meditating an alliance 
with her friend for the sake of the fortune which 
everybody knew she would one day inherit. These 
mercenary views were become just now, for a certain 
reason, particularly repugnant to Lucy, and hence 
the unaccustomed severity of a tongue which to men 
(with one single exception) had been always sar- 
castic. 

Redmoor Reservoir, although it might not add to 
the picturesqueness of the spot where it was placed, 
was a fine work in jts way. It was so large that it 
had almost the appearance of a lake, although by 
nature it had no such resemblance. It was formed 
by throwing an embankment across the gorge, 
through which a moorland stream, ambitiously en- 
titled the river Carlew, found its way into the deep 
Mosedale Valley. From the dam-head to the em- 
bankment, this sheet of water extended for more 
than a mile, aad it was nearly halfa mile across. It 
was deeper also (in some places eighty, and in others 
ninety feet) than most natural lakes. The embank- 
ment, whica formed so striking an object apon the 

moor, and which could be seen for thirty miles from 
the valley, was @ hundred feet in height, and five 
times as long and as thick. A mighty weir carried 
off the oves flow, and so, ina somewhat contemptuous 
manner, the poor little Curlew was given back its 


own well-worn channel. Before this wrong bad been 
done to it, it was scarcely possible to imagine a more 
charming spectacle, and even now it had great 
attractions. The gorge, indeed, down which it used 
to leap so gloriously was done for—dammed; the 
reservoir enveloped it wholly with its winding- 
sheet. But hills rose on both sides to some eleva- 
tion, and from them rivulets carried their tribute 
waves to the larger stream, through rocky and even 
wooded channels. To look from the embankment 
gcross this great artiticial water, and on to Redmoor 
in its autumn hues, was a fair sight; but to gazein 
the opposite direction, towards Mosedale, was to be- 
hold an extent of landscape such as few mountains 
of thrice the elevation liave to show: the great and 
fertile valley, with its green pasture-lands and yel- 
low cornticlds, and the vast and growing city in its 
midst, to which they daily ministered, albeit it_un- 
gratefully did its best, with smoke and cinders, to 
mar their loveliness; though, on the other hand, at 
night, when these were clothed in darkness, it was 
Mosedale which in its turn shone and flickered with 
its hundreds of never-dying fires. Then, though you 
could not mark the lines of rail that spread on all 
sides from the hungry town, like threads about a 
spider’s web, you could see distinctly the plump 
white puffs above the engines, and the long laden 
trains that labored out and in. Beyond the town 
the valley widened out, and tufts of wood that were 
tair copses, and swelling mounds which were great 
hills, diversified its surface; and here and there the 
gilded vane of a church steeple caught the sunlight, 
and here and there the sail of a river-boat. Indeed, 
it was the river which forme! the chief and love- 
liest feature of the view; for, standing as it were by 
its very cradle, one could watch it, if not quite to its 
grave the sea, throngh childhood up to full-grown 
age: at first a narrow thread, but always deep, 
because confined within precipitous banks, with 
scarcely room between them and the flood for mills, 
or even cottages; and then a broad bright stream, 
that meekly bore the freights men put upon it; and 
then a thread again that lost itself amidst the misty 
hills. 

‘‘ What pretty farm is that upon the little island 
yonder?” inquired Ellen, to whom the scene was 
new. 

‘* Curlew Farm, Miss Blackburn, at your service,” 
answered Stanhope; then, as if in answer to a 
curving smile on Lacy’s lips, he added: ‘to picnic 
at whenever you please. So much at least I_can 
promise, its mortgages notwithstanding; although 
it is they, and not I, who would suffer in case this 
crack you speak of should widen and the reservoir 
burst.” 

“What a grand sight it woull be,” exclaimed 
Lucy, “if the thing were to happen!”” 

* You would not think so if you were at home at 
the time,” said Stanhope: ‘‘ Mosedale itself would 
not go scot-free, if this water devil here was once 
to break loose. While as for the farm yonder, and 
the mill, and that cottage of yours, Miss Black- 
burn” 

‘‘ That cottage of mine?” interrupted Ellen. 

“ Well, your grandfather’s cottage, then: his broth- 
er Richard the fisherman built it, and a very charm- 
ing little place it is.. It is hidden from us because of 
the bend in the stream; but that would not save it, 
if this small Niagara were to thunder down any fine 
fishing morning. They say there are nine hundred 
millions of gallons in this lake here.” 

‘How many pints is that, Mr. Stanhope?” inquired 
Lucy. ‘* You seem wonderfully well up ia the sub- 
ject; and we are rather interested in the matter our- 
selves; are we not, Ellen?” 

“*T am certainly interested,” returned Ellen quict- 
ly, and with a shade of discontent in her tone, “in 
the possible fate of grandpapa’s cottage, as well as 
in that ot Mr. Stanhope’s farm. But I hope there 
may be no real danger. Iam sure I see nothing of 
the crack they speak of.” 

‘No, nor I,” said Stanhope. ‘It is very likely 
only a dodge to get money out of the Compapy for 
a@ survey—a mere trick of some engineer. Those 
scientitic gentry are not above a job.” ° 

**O, but, indeed,”? observed Ellen hastily, ‘‘ that 
is not the case at all in the present instance, for, as 
Lucy knows—” She hesitated, blushed, and stopped, 
while Lucy’s laughter rang out merrily. 

“I know nothing at all about it,” cried she. 
“Don’t appeal tome. All I have to remark is, that 
it is now noon, and if the liability of scientific people 
to jobbery is to be discussed here, we shall not get 
home by one o’clock; and there’s a beaatital grouse- 
pie for luncheon, for Mrs. Blackburn told me sv her- 
self.” 

As the three turned homewards, Ellen made the 
remark, that though they had seen so vast a pros- 
pect, it was singular that no human being had en- 
livened it. 

“The reason is,” replied Stanhope, ‘‘ that about 
the dwelling-places on the Curlew there is absulutely 
no space fur a man to show himself, out of his own 
house; while, where the stream grows wider, it is 
too distant to distinguish human objects; and as for 
the moor here, with the exception of you two adven- 
turous young ladies, I have never seen anything 
human upon it.” 

“Then there is a monster in human form, if at 
least itis not a man,’ observed Lucy, pointing to 
some stationary object on the road; “and, if lam 
not mistaken, we shall presently see the caravan out 
of which he has escaped.” 

And indeed, while she was yet speaking, @ one- 
horse conveyance emerged from the fir-woods, be- 








own again, and hurried on complainingly down its 


hind which lay the steep winding hill, up which 
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| most persons preferred to walk by a short way that 


offered itself to foot-passengers, and to wait for their 
vehicle at the summit. 
“It must be some one about to visit the Manor,” 


| remarked Stanhope, making a telescope of his fin- 


gers. 
“Or else the reservoir,” said Lucy, with a comical 
look at her friend.—‘‘ Has he a scientific appearance, 


| Mr. Stanhope?” 


*“‘} don’t know as to that,” returned he; “ but if 
I have thesame long sight that I used to have, I 
make him out to be a very queer customer. If he is 
going to the Manor, I hope it is not to wait at lunch, 
fur he has a most appetite-appeasing countenance; 
but as for partaking of it, that is out of the question: 
i will bet ten to one he is no gentleman.” 

“ That is a dangerous prediction,’’ remarked Lucy. 
“ Only suppose if he turns out to be a friend of Mr. 
Blackburn’s or of my papa’s, after all! My papa 
knows some very queer peuple, I do assure you.” 

“Perhaps be is a friend of yours, Miss Lucy, for 
he is certainly cowing this way, as if to speak to us;” 
and indeed, atter a short conversation with the 
driver of his fly, the stranger left his vehicle in the 
road, and began to make his way acress the moor, 
with the evident intention of intercepting them. 

Mr. Stanhope and the young laties all watched 
the coming stranger with some uneasiness, for which 
each had reasons of their own. The young squire 
dreaded lest this man should be the emissary of sume 
Turt creditor, who, like Sir Arthur, might be desirous 
of making private terms with him, to which, how- 
ever favorab!e, he would be unable to accede. Lucy 
Waller was not withourt apyrebensions of a similar 
kind with respect to her embarrassed father; and 
Ellen Blackburn was filled with a vague terror, that 
was only too soon to take a tangible shape. She 
knew at the first glance that it was not John Den- 
tun; and before the new-comer had arrived within 
speaking distance, she recognized him not. without a 
shudder, 

“It is either a Ranter from Mosedale who wishes 
to convert us,” whispered Stanhope, as the burly 
form, in ita ill-fitting suit of black clothes, and 
crowned with high-craped hat, drew nigh, “or a 
begging-letter impostor with a petition.” 

* Hush!” said Ellen, in low and somewhat fright- 
ened tones; “ it is my Uncle William.” 





CHAPTER XVII. 
A DISCONSOLATE WIDOWER. 


THE moment was not altogether propitious for 
Mr. William Blackburn’s introduction to the family 
circle; but even allowing for that circumstance, his 
voice and manner were not calculated to produce a 
favorable impression. 

‘* Well, Miss Ellen,” said he, taking his niece's 
hand with more roughness than affection, and look- 
ing suspiciously at Stanhope, ‘‘ you don’t seem over- 
glad to see me, nor over-ready to introduce me to 
your friends.” ° 

“You took me so by surprise, uncle; why, I did 
not even know you were in Evgland.—This is Miss 
Lucy Waller, who is now staying with us at the 
Manor with her fatber; and this is Mr. Herbert 
Stanhope of Curlew Hail yonder.—How glad grand- 
mother will be to see youl—How is dear Aunt 
Bess?” 

“She is dead, Ellen.” The would-be widower 
heaved a sigh and pointed to his hat-band. “She 
went to rest some weeks ago, puor thing!” 

Without being an accomplished hypocrite, Mr. 
Wiil‘am Blackburn had that sort of power of dis- 
simulation which suftices with our criwinal classes 
to impose upon chaplains in jsils; he could use the 
cunventional phraseology of religion, and pull down 
the corners of his mouth. 

* Uncle or no uncle, he is either a Ranter or a 
begging-letter impostor,” thought Stanhope. 

Ellen, greatly shocked by this unexpected news, 
was weeping behind her handkerchief. Lucy Waller, 
who bad suddenly grown very pale, echoed mechani- 
cally, ‘ Poor thing!” 

The widower fixed his eyes upon her with what 
he intended to be asmile of gratitude: “ You have 
a feeling heart, young lady, as well as a lovely face. 
Forgive me, but you remind me Ellen, dear, 
does not Mise Waller remind you of her that’s 
gone?” 

It was with the utmost difficulty, and only by 
causing the horse which he was leading to vivlently 
jerk his bit and rein, that Stanhope could conceal a 
burst of merriment. 

“How dreadfal is this news! O, why, why did 
you not write and tell us?’ cried Ellen, plunged in 
grief, and unconscious of her uncle’s remark. “The 
last time we heard of her, she wrote so hopefuily, 
and seemed so happy in that- ” 

She was about to say “that island,” when a frown 
from the widower stopped her. “The south of 
France did seem to agree with her at first,” said he, 
“but it soon tailed todo her good. It is a sad story, 
and we wiil not talk about it now.” 

“ Your uncle has been many years out of England, 
has he not, Ellen?” inquired Lacy, after a some- 
what awkward pause, during which the new-comer 
glanced askance at both his niece’s triends—at the 
a with jealousy ; at the girl, with fartive admira- 

on. 

“Yes, for just five years.—Have you not, uncle?” 

me Upon my life, I cannot tell whether it is five or 
six.”” . 

“The dolce far niente of the sunny south makes 
time pass so imperceptibly away, does it not?” re- 
marked Stanhope. 











There was no touch of banter in the tone, and of 
couree Mr, William Blackburn could not judge how 
uncharacteristic was this platitude of him who 
uttered it; yet he looked up with quick suspicion 
ere he answered, ‘‘ Well, I don’t know as to that; it 
was dull enough.” 

‘* Then, for your part, you like England better than 
the continent?” said Lucy. 

** Just so, mies; and English ladies better than all 
foreign ones. Why—not that I am one to flatter, 
but I have not seen a face like yours, which does one 
such good to look at, for these last twelve months.’’ 

**] thonght you said the late Mrs. William Black- 
burn was so very like Mi:s Waller,” observed Stan- 
hope dryly: 

* And if I did, sir,” answered the widower angrily, 
“T am not aware that I addressed myself to you. 
But since you have done me the favor to listen to me 
80 attentively, you may also remember that I ex- 
pressed the wish that the conversation should not 
again revert to so distressing a subject.’’ 

“IT am sure, Uncle William,” interposed Ellen, 
*‘ that Mr. Herbert Stanhope is the last man inten- 
tionally to wound another’s feelings: he is a great 
favorite of your father’s, who, I am sure, would wish 
you to be good friends with one another.” 

** Who wants to be anything but gocd friends?” 
inquired Mr Blackburn with surly irritation. ‘ All 
I object to is the being taken up so short in every 
word one says.”’ 

“T am exceedingly sormy to have taken you up 
short,” observed Stanhope gravely. “It was only 
that 1 was so interested in that fortuitous likeness 
between the ladies, of which, however, I will take 
care to speak no further.”’ 

**Is this fellow staying at our house along with 
this girl?” inquired Uncle William in a hasty whis- 
per of his niece. 

** No; he only joined us on the moor,” answered 
she in the same low tone. ‘ Pray, do not be uncivil 
to him, uncle.” 

* Uncivil, begad! Do you suppose, you stuck-up 
little tool, that I don’t know how to behave myself 
like a gentleman? 1 will let him know, though he 
does seem so sure of having you upon his side, that 
he must also win my good word if he is to continve 
to be welcome at Redcombe.—Mr. Stanhope,” con- 
tinued he, raising his voice to a tone that he flat- 
tered himself was dignified, ‘‘my niece has been 
telling me that you have been so good as to form the 
escort of these young ladies; it isno longer necessary, 
however, to trouble you farther, since I am about to 
accompany them home.” 

“ You overrate the trouble, my good sir,” rejoined 
Stanhope coolly; “ and you are unaware of the prom- 
ised recompense. I am now going to Redcombe 
Manor to eat grouse-pie; since, as 1 presume, Miss 
Blackburn, you have not rescinded your invitation 
on account of your uncle’s arrival. There will be 
enough fur him and me also, will there not?’’ 

“Yes, indeed there will,’? said Etlen earnestly. 
* Uncle William, who has been so long away trom 
us, does not understand, Mr. Stanhope, that you are 
not a chance acquaintance, but a friend and neigh- 
bor of ours, whom his father and mother are always 
pleased to see.” 

** Yes, yes, sir; it’s all right,” said Blackburn, who 
had seen a look of disgust steal over Lucy’s features, 
which he was conscious of having caused. ‘‘I am 
not one to refuse to own when I am in the wrong, 
and far less to bear malice. Let me shake your 
hand, sir. You were speaking of grouse-pie—are 
there ever any grouse upon this moor?” 

Full of his amicable purpose, Mr. Blackburn 
crossed over to Stanhope, who was walking on the 
other side of his horse, 80 that the animal now 
intervened between the two men and the young 
ladies. ‘1 am sometimes short-tempered, Mr. Stan- 
hope, but always devilish sorry for it afterwards. 
Let by-gones be by-gones. We will presently drink 
a glass of brandy together, toour future friendship. 
It seems to me that there is some likelihood of our 
being not only friends, but relatives, eh?’? And into 
his new friend’s white waistcoat he playfully dug a 
dirty thumb-nail, to enhance the keenness uf his re- 
mark. 

For perhaps the second time in his whole life, Her- 
bert Stanhope blushed; he was not without scruples 
(as we have seen) concerning the part which he had 
set himself to play; and to have been detected in it 


thus eaily by #0 gross an observer was humiliating |, 


indeed. His right hand closed upon the rein he held 
with quick and strong clutch, and for one single in- 
stant Mr. William Blackburn was in immediate peril 
of measuring his length upon Redmoor. 

* You are very observant of buman natnre, sir,” 
was, however, bia smiling reply. ‘* We poor English 
folks are no match for you who have seen so wany 
men and cities.” 

** You are right there,” answered the late inhbabit- 
ant of Formosa; ‘‘ nothing’s like mixing with the 
world. Still, one can’t know everything all at once 
just by looking at people; and— We’ve overwalked 
the ladies a bit, so that they are out. of earshot—who 
is this Miss Lucy Waller, eh? I have not seen such 
a deuced nice-looking girl since—” 

“Hush! Yes; I know: since you were a widower. 
Well, she’s Miss Ellen Blackburn’s companion. 
Teaches her all sorts of useful accomplishments, 
poti chomanie, and to knit beads for purses---”’ 

‘*The deuce she does! Why,I thought she was 
an heiress! How comes her father to be staying with 
my people, then? Is hea drawing-master, or what?” 

‘* No, not exactly. They are both much respected 
in the country.—Bat, hush! She is coming up with 
us.—I must apologise fur Loland, ladies; but he is 





not accustomed to walk in such fair company. He is 
too fast by half.” . 

‘* Like master, like horse,” observed Lucy, laugh- 
ing. 

“Do you like fast men, Miss Waller?” inquired 
Mr. Blackburv, stepping to her side.—She had 
already been far from favorably impressed with him, 
but there was something in his manner now that 
was unmistakably insolent. She did not, of course, 
understand that this was caused by the conclusion 
to which he had just been led, that she wasin a de- 
pendent and subordinate position; but she noticed a 
marked change in the style of his address, and shrank 
from it.—‘* You pretty girls always do like rakes,’’ he 
went on in a confidential tone, that was in itself, 
under the circumstances, an impertinence; and he 
stuck his heavily craped hat upon one side, and 
thrust a careless hand into his pocket, to convey the 
idea that he also could be a rake, should love demand 
80 great a sacrifice of personal character. Her coun- 
tenance did not fail to show her repugnance. 

** Ah, you are cross with me now, I see,” observed 
Mr. William, whose good opinion of himself and his 
personal attractions was certainly not inferior to their 
merit; ‘* but I think you would be kinder, if it were 
not for these other folks being by. We shall be bet- 
ter friends in a day or two, when we come to under- 
stand one another, I feel sure.—Now, how do you get 
on with the governor?” 

“Sir? I have not the least idea to whom or what 
you refer.” 

“0, I say!—come, that’s being a little too innocent. 
Why, | mean your emp—that is to say, my father of 
course. How does the old hunks treat you? You 
need never fear my telling him, for he and I have 
never hit off together; indeed, I went abroad entire- 
ly to get outof hisway. And just fancy; untilthree 
days ago, I never knew that young interloper, Rich- 
ard Blackburn, had popped off the hooks, and so let 
me into my rights at last!—I suppose, by the way, 
that is the Manor-house lying yonder?” 

Lucy could not have spoken to save her life; her 
countenance, if he had looked at it, must (notwith- 
sianding even his gross esteem ) have shown him con- 
temptuous abhorrence—loathing; but wrapt in the 
sight of his newly acquired property, he took heed 
of nothing else. 

“A very tidy place, upon my life,” said he approv- 
ingly. ‘*1 daresay you find it snug enough yourself, 
even in your position. Then, think what it must be 
to be master there; and I shall be master soon, you 
know, for it’s quite impossible the old cock can keep 
upon the twig much longer; as for the old hen-bird, 
I bad just as soon she staid on as not—she’s devoted 
to me, she is. And if I chose to say I will marry 
this or that girl, no matter who she was or how poor, 
she would never gaiusay me; she always knew bet- 
ter than to oppose herself to anything I wished—I 
will say that for the old woman.” 

“Are you epeaking of your mother, sir?” inquired 
Lacy, ber face as pale as a corpse, her eyes staring 
at the house that was once to have been her home. 

‘Of course 1 am—of old Mother Blackburn, as I 
have no duubt you val! her, when you and your tath- 
er get alone together. That’s quite natural—nobody 
cares for old people; whereas, with young ones, at 
least young girls, it’s altogether different, especially 
when they are pretty ones, like you.” He cast from 
Lis wolt-eyes a glance intended to be sheepish, and 
she met ft without shrinkiug; he sidled towards her 
and she stood her ground. ‘ Now, look at that other 
couple,” he coutinued, motioning towards the pair 
in tront, who, deep in talk, were walking slowly on, 
unconecious that their com panious had Laltd: ‘‘ she 
is not half such a fine git] as somebody I have seen 
to day; and, indeed, in my opinion, is a sickly little 
fool, without a pennyworth of spirit, although, I 
daresay, she takes it out of you, Miss Lucy; and yet, 
only look how he cuttous to her! Not that he has 
ouly eyes for her looks, L'il be sworn-—he thinks she 
is going to be an heiress. Bat there’s many a slip 
between the cup and the lip; and I daresay you 
wont be sorry tu see it in her case, Young ladies, 
for all their kissing and hugging, are seldom very 
foud of one another, especially when one has the up- 
per hand. Bat for the futare, you have gut me upon 
your sidc—remember tbat: 

***Q fair Lucy Neal, 
O sweet Lucy Neal, 
And since you've got me by your side, 
How happy you should feel.’ "’ 


And Mr. William Blackburn accompanied this skill- 
ful adaptation of a popular melody with the nearest 
approach to a tender glance which he could compass 
—an unmistakable leer. Some young women would 
have fainted on the spot, or gone Into hysterics; oth- 
ers would have smacked his tace. But Miss Lucy 
Waller only looked at him with much the same sort 
of shuddering curiosity that belongs to folks who 
visit the reptile house in the Zoological Gardens for 
the first time. He was repugnant to her, of coarse, 
but she hai her reasons fur being well pleased to see 
each crue! coil and deadly fang exhibit themselves so 
openly. 

“ We had better walk on, sir,” said she; ‘I hear 
some one coming.” 

And even while she spoke there issued from a by- 
lane into the road immediately before them, a hand- 
some red-taced old gentleman, well and gayly dressed, 
but with his hands clasped behind him, and his eyes 
fixed upon the ground. Hecame on, deep in thought, 
without noticing that he was not alone, until he al- 
most touched the pair, then looked up with astonish- 
ment and annoyance. ‘ Hallo, how came you here, 
and who is this—person, Lucy?” 


«This is Mr. William Blackburn, papa,” said she, 
in distinct tones. ‘* We met him, Ellen and I, upon 
the moor; he has, it seems, returned home some- 
what suddenly.” 

* How strange—how very strange!” exclaimed the 
old gentleman cheerily as he held ont his ample 
palm. ‘ What an unexpected pleasure you will af- 
ford down yonder, sir: your dear mother. can scarce- 
ly speak of any one else!’ 

** And yet she can’t have had much to say upon 
that subject, neither,” answered the other grufily, 
“since she has not written to me for a twelve- 
mouth.” 

‘* Is it so long indeed? But you have been abroad, 
I hear: and when one shifts from place to place upon 
the continent, roving, as I do not doubt was your 
case, from one spot to another in search of beauty or 
of pleasure, the postal delivery becomes exceedingly 
uncertain.” : 

« Just so,” assented Mr. Blackburn dryly. ‘‘ You 
talk like a book; like one of those conversation books 
as fulks take abroad with them—all question and no 
answer. But I am not agoing to be pumped by an y- 
body—so, there.” ; 

Tam afraid you are a little too deep for us coun- 
try-folks to fathom, even if we were inclined to be in- 
quisitive,’ returned the old gentleman, smiling 
good-naturedly, and stroking his double chin. 

“That’s just what the other one—him they call 
Stanhope—said, so 1 suppose it’s right,” replied Mr. 
William, with an air of vulgar triumph. “I’m 
equal to hold my own in the world, 1 daresay, with 
most folks.” 

“What sagacity can do, I do not doubt you have 
effected,” observed Mr. Waller;-‘* but fate is some- 
times too strong even for the most able, You seem to 
have been in trouble yourself lately.’’ 

“In trouble!” cried the other, turning pale and 
speaking very passionately. ‘‘ What the deuce do 
you mean by that, sir?” 

‘‘ Nay, sir; 1 meant no offence: I only feared, from 
the crape about your hat, that you had suffered 
some bereavement,” explained the old gentleman 
smoothly. 

*O, ah! just so. I have. 
ing, as it were, under—what do you call it? —the 
black flag. Yes, sir—a sad loxs. I was telling your 
daughter about it as we came along. My poor Bess 
has been taken from me these many weeks.” 

‘* Receive, sir, my respectful sympathy,’’ responded 
the old gentleman, wondering within himself who 
Bess could ba, and whether it was possible that this 
remarkable creature was in mourning for some fav- 
orite mare. ‘ Permit me, sir, to be the first to con- 
gratulate you upon this day and its prospects.” 

“This certainly must be the drawing-master, or 
some poor devil of that sort,” mused Mr. William 
Blackburn, “or why should he be so confoundedly 
polite? I am not quite sure whether he’s not taking 
@ liberty in speaking to me at all. But for his 
daughter’s sake 1’ll let him go on. Upon the whole, 
I am glad to have met hiv, for he’ll make that first 
coming across the governor easy— the idea of which 
I don’t much relish—I daresay he will bo like a bear 
with a sore head, because I have come back without 
his leave, as though his only son and heir were to 
stay any longer upon that blessed island, while he 
has been in clover here, guzzling and swilling of the 
best, 1’ll warrant, for the last twelve months. But 
now I have come, 1’1ll make up for Fost time, or else 
my name is not William Ruberts—I mean Black- 
burn.” 

“1 see Ellen and Mr. Stanhope waiting for us at 
the garden. gate, papa,” said Lucy coldly; “* had we 
not better join them?” 

‘* Why the deuce don’t they go on, and let the gov- 
ernor know that Iam coming?’ observed Mr. Wil- 
liam with irritation. 

“J should think the driver of your fly, who should 
have arrived this half-hour, would have spread that 
news,” said Lucy. 

** Yes, but then he does not know it,” answered 
the new-comer, biting his: lips. “Oue can’t be too 
cautious in a general way about one’s self and one’s 
affairs, and I told him I was only a visitor.’’ 


Father and daughter exchanged a rapid glance, - 


the former of humorous amusement, the latter of 
keen contempt. 

“If my bumble services can be of the least use to 
you, Mr. William Blackburn,” ®bserved Mr. Waller, 
“pray, command then. Yuu are naturally desirous 
of sparing your parents such a sudden shock; they 
are neither of them young people, and joy may be 
almost as dangerous as sorrow when it befalls so un- 
expectedly. Shall I take upon myself to be your 
herald, and break the tidings of your arrival to your 
father and mother?” 

‘¢ The cld woman is of no conpeequence whatever,” 
answered Mr. William thoughtfully. ‘* But, upon 
my life, if you would just step ahead and tell the 
governor [ am here, I should feel really obliged .to 
you. You see it was my mofher who wrote, and not 
him, and I ought to have got the letter a year ago.” 

‘* Your hesitation does you honor, sir. Sume sons 
would have rushed into their father’s presence with- 
out the precaution dictated by your thoughtfulness, 
I cheertully undertake the task of envoy. In ten 
minutes I will answer for it you will be received with 
open arms, and without the embarrassment of a do- 
mestic scene. 

And with that Mr. Waller nodded gayly, and trotted 
on ahead, with the confijent air of a stout and saga- 
scious poodle who has possessed himself of bis mas- 
ter’s walking-stick, and is carrying it home in his 
mouth. 





[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


I forgot that I was sail- - 
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fallen angels of Milton, we all know the evils that 
we have; but we are ignorant what greater evils 
we might have encountered by rushing on appa- 
rent goods, the consequence of which we know 
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THE POET’S DREAM, 
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BY MARIA J. BISHOP. 


A poet, in a lonely dell, 
Held converse with his heart— 

To musing melancholy, fell; 

Nought might the mystic mood dispel, 

On earth's ingratitude to dwell, 
Or envy's venomed dart. 

And thus he spoke: * The soldier's lance 
Oft wins the laurel crown; 

The scholar, by the taper pale, 

Secs future times his statue veil, 

And, through dark, legendary tale, 
He reads his own renown. 


The ploughman whistles o’er the lea; 

His laugh and song ring loud and free, 
His wage the sunset flings; 

The sailor hurries o'er the sea 

His gold and costly spicery— 

Rich pearls and balm from Araby 
His prow triumphant brings; 

But I, apart from earthly fame, 

Hold converse with the winds that came 
To fan my fevered brow. . 

My castle is an airy cloud, 

‘The mists of morning are my shroud, 

My dirge, the mountain-torrent loud; 

Unknown, unnoticed, from the crowd, 
Soon dies my humble name. 


- 


* I paint the tinges of the gold 
That burn in Morning's fire; 
Aid where the crimson sunset rolled 
Its train of splendor, would unfold 
The love that first my spirit told 
To strike the grateful lyre. 
‘The clover-leaf, the lily-head, 
The wild bee murmuring o’er the bed 
Of scented mountain-thyme, 
Are all my mystic characters— 
Trees, stones, rocks, waterfalls and stars, 
Reading, if the wild world would pause, 
Their messages sublime, 
But since it is an airy good, 
A language little understvod, 
What recks the passer-by ? 
Go, dreamer, go! thy idle way 
Crosses the path where fortune's ray 
Flashes,—my offering to pay, 
1 heed great Mammon’s cry !"’ 


Thus mused he—till the evening sky 
Above him seemed to part, 

And, wrapped in splendor wondrously, 

A vision met his musing eye— 
Met and rebuked his heart. 

It seemed a group of angels fair 

Trod the blue flelds of upper air, 

Where beaming columns of the light 

Upheld a dome of chrysolite; 

Curtained with changeful mists of gold, 

Purple and green their clouds unfold. 

And glorious was the form that there 

Held empire in the realms of air. 

A golden halo burned her brow; 

ller vesture, white as driven snow, 

Cinctured with gems of living light, 

And folded plume of glittering white, 
Her spirit-rank declare. 

Her beaming glance of love was bright; 
While forms of upper air 

Held court with wand and chaplet fair, 
Sceptre and harp of fire, 

With blazoned banner, palm and wing, 

Around the throne, in glorious ring, 
Ranged far an angel choir. 


Some wore the rainbow's glittering hues; 
Some diademed with gem-like dews. 
Some shone in harnessed plate of gold; 
Some, vested in the silver fold 
Of moonbeams’ holiest ray. 
But each, upon their radiant brow, 
Their immortality to show, 
An amaranth wreath display. 
She spoke, and called the poet near. 
My prophet! now thy Genius hear— 
Hear, and obey her call: 
I send thee to the sons of men, 
In kingly hall or lowly glen, 
While Nature joins the deep ‘Amen!’ 
At thy commission high. 
The beautiful thy cohorts are— 
All that is bright in sea or air, 
All that is exquisfe and rare, 
Pebble or diadem. 


Thy guerdon is the heart's best love; 
Go, and thy Maker's mercy provt, 
In earth, and air, and sky. 
Lift up the little star-flower’s head; 
Lid modest worth more kingly tread; 
Sound dirges o'er the noble dead, 
And know thy fair, undying meed 
Is immortality ! 
In burning messages of fire, 
Thy measure, to this golden lyre 
Write truth’s high praises down; 
Virtue's high priest I thee ordain— 
Higher than Cwsar's purple train: 
Kneel, and receive thy crown!"’ 





+ > 


We often regret we did not do otherwise, when 
that very otherwise would in all probability have 
done for us. Life too often presents us with a 
choice of evils, rather than of goods. Like the 
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THE BESCUE. 


“Never mind him; let us go. The others will 
come back soon!” exclaimed Kate. 

** He will give the alarm, and cut off our chance of 
escape. Boy, have you any thongs?” 

At the same moment he eaw what he required—a 
coil of deer thongs lying upon the ground. Quickly 
binding and gagging the boy, he lifted him and placed 
him ina dark recess of the rocks, where he would 
not be quickly discovered. 

“Now!” he exclaimed, flinging his strong arm 
around Kate’s waist, and lifting her from log to 
rock, and over hollow and stream, as they burried 
away. 





WITH a view of multiplying the chances of success, 
Dugald divided his party into several sections, under 
good leaders, and having given each of them certain 
orders, set them off in separate directions, with the | 


until he should join them, unless any of them dis- 
covered the lady. In that case, they were to carry 
her straight to Cargarf, leaving one of their num- 
ber, only, tomeet him. For his own part, he took 
with him only Douglas Gairden. 

Again the sturdy limbs and brave hearts took up 
the tramp through the trackless wood. They had no 
clew. Their only certainty lay in leaving not a foot 
of the great forest unexplored. In his own mind, 
Dogald was satisfied that Kate had been carried off 
by the freebooters, but no one knew their haunt, or 
guessed at their abiding-place. 
the discovery by wide-spread scrutiny, and then con- 
solidate his party for the attack. He bad twenty 
well-armed men, who would willingly die in their 
master’s cause. 

It was nearly nightfall again, when Dagald and 
his attendant arrived at the edge of a deep ravine in 
the side of a steep mountain. Well as he knew those 
mountains, he had never before been aware of its ex- 
istence. Trees and shrubs grew around it, almost 
impenetrable; the gully being narrow and deep, the 
mountain pines met above it on either side, and al- 
mest entirely shut out the light. It was into this 
unpromising cavity that Dugald instantly pressed 
forward to look. He threw himself upon the ground, 
and grasping the bole of a tree, looked down. 

As he did 80, he smelled wood-smoke, and saw a 
narrow, winding track leading among the stones and 
shrubs, into the depths of the cavity. 

“A clew—it must be! Stay here, Dougfas, until I 
return.” And Dugald swung himself down the 
steep. 

Dropping from one narrow footing to the other, be 
rapidly descended, and was soon lost to Douglas’s 
anxious scratiny. Keeping his eyes upon the line of 
curling smoke, as he deacended, he saw a volley of 
sparks fly upwards, as it fresh fael had been thrown 
upon a fire beneath. Fur down, he could see a glow 
among tke underbrush. 

Working his way rapidly, yet with exceeding cau- 
tion, lest a snapping twig or rolling stone should be- 
tray his approach, at length he found himself on 
level ground—yet barricaded and ubstructed, in every 
direction, by a rushing stream, rocks and fallen 
trees. But the place, dark as nignt, was tullouf the 
wood-smoke, the tire of which hacould see glimmer- 
ing far ahead. 

Quite unconscious of his bruises, he pressed to- 
wards it. At length he emerzed at the edge of an 
open space where the fire leaped and crackled cheer- 
ily beture a cavern of black stone, at the mouth of 
which, upon a bed of deerskin, lay a girl—Kate 
Forbes! 

Dagald’s eyes glittered over the scene. The spot 


trees, and the fire, built in the centre, sent its smoke 
through a small aperture in the circling boughs over- 


luminous; the slender figure of a boy of about six- 
teen, who was throwing tagots upon the pile—the 
black-mouthed cave, and the figure of the pale and 
weeping girl. 

* If you would but heed me,” she sobbed, raising 
her head to look at the boy, who seemed to be paying 
no attention to her, as he worked. 

* What good would it do if I did?” he asked, 
picking up a barnivg twig which had snapped from 
the fire, and throwing it back upon the pile. 

“You might be persuaded to help me. 
you will go with me, my father would repay you with 
gold enough to make you rich for a lifetime!” 

The boy shook his head, and threw himself lazily 
upon the tarf. 

“If I were to attempt that, I should be caught 
and killed, and you would be brought back here in 
less than two hours. I am sorry for you, lady, but 


guard over you as I was ordered. 
you to talk. 
back soon,” he added. 


It is useless for 


cheeks deeply flushed. With a bound like a deer, 


who had started up, stood appalled. 


and fell upon his knees. 
‘* Don’t kill me!” he cried. 


told.” 
‘* You are a robber and a scoundrel!” said Dugald 
drawing his dirk. 





puny and wretched, that the strong man hesitated. 


command to meet together at night fail, at the ravine 
of Caachan-Svarceag. There they were all to wait | 


He planned to make | 


was a hollow among the sfeep rocks and arching | 


head. Withla, the scene was the fire, warm and |. 


Why, if 


there is nothing I can do, but to stay here and keep 
It must be near night; they will bo 

The girl sat silent for a moment, her eyes dry, her 
she suddenly leaped past the lounging youth, and 
sprang into Dugald Stewart’s arms. He had beckon- | 
ed her trom the shadow ofatree. The young guard, 


Hastily kissing the clinging girl, Dugald put her 
aside, and advanced upon the boy, who tarned pule 


“TJ am not to blame. 
They own me, body and soul, and I only did as I was 


The boy uttered a scream of terror, and looked 80 


Alone, she would have thought herself hemmed in 
| with obstacles, but she had no time to shrink or fear. 
On they went, in continual risk, but still safe, until 
they reached the path of ascent. Here, fortunately, 
they met Douglas, who had seen and come to meet 
them. 

“ Holy Virgin—he’s got her!” exclaimed the man, 
peering at them in the dark. 

** Yes, I’ve got her, Douglas. Now the thing is to 
keep her, and to keep our necks safe. We are in the 
freebooter’s haunt. Kate, cling to my hand—come, 
now!” And literally dragging the slight girl up the 
ladder of rocks and ropes which was hung up the 
side of the ascent, at length they stood where the 
mountain breez2 cooled their flushed cheeks and 
throbbing temples. 

One moment Dagald listened sharply, but heard no 
sound bat the swaying of the trees in the wind. 
Then he said: e 

‘« Kate, love, give one arm to Donglas, and put the 
other firmly into mine, s0. Now take good care of 
your footing, and don’t speak, for your life.” 

The descent was long, rough and slippery, and the 
branches were low, and had to be continually warded 
aside by the twomen. At length they reached the 
river glen, where Dugald suddenly halted. 

** Voices, Douglas!’ he whispered. 

‘ Yes,’ answered the old man; ‘‘ they are coming 
this way.” 

“Up this bank! Courage, Kate; trust to me!” 
} said Dagald, springing up the slope, and literally 

carrying the almost fainting girl. 

Here the heather was long, and, laying Kate among 
it, with a whispered caution not to stir, he snatched 
Donglas’s plaid—it being green, and his own red—and 
carefully covered her. Then, in a flash, the two men 
had drawn their good claymores, and placed them- 
selves behind the boles of two large trees, between 
her and the path. 

They had hardly disposed of themselves, when the 
voices drew nearer, and dusky figures were obscurely 
seen, moving up the bottom of the little glen. They 
came loitering one after the other, in single file—two, 
who were in advance, seeming to have some com- 
mand over the others. These lingered on their way, 
and halted niore than once to give time fur those that 
followed to come up, so that Dugald Stewart caught 
a sentence or two of the couversation that fell trom 
them. 

*“*Tt was the trick of a fox!’’ said one to the cther, 
laughing 

‘* She has not yet seen his face,” replied the other. 
‘When he comes to act the part of deliverer, she 
will never suspect that it was to him she was indebt- 
ed fur her journey last night. You see he meant to 
get her favor and her tather’s, by the show of rescu- 
ing her trom—” 

Dugald Stewart in vain listened to hear more, for 
the rest came on, gatbling together so loudly about 
trifles, with voicus so commingled, that it was not 
possible to gather the least sense ogtheir talk. These 
all passed onwards, and a little way bebind them 
came fuur other men, who walked more slowly and 
wearily than the others. 

‘“ What made Grigor Beg stop behind Allister?” 
demanded one. 

**Hoo! you may well guess it was but his old trick. 
He would have had me tarry by him,’’ replied the 
other, ‘‘ that [ might help carry part of the load he 
might get. But { was no such fool. My shoulders 
ache enough already with carrying the rough rungs 
of that accursed litter last night to let me wish for 
any new burden.”’ 

‘*TIt you had not been carrying the bonny lassie ‘for 
another’s pleasure, you would, maybe, have thought 
less of it,’’ said a third man. 

Suddenly » Marge, rough, Highland wolf-dog came 
roving up the bank. He whined at a rabbit-burrow, 
and then, attracted by the plaid that covered Kate, 





sudden sharp bark. 
* Dermot, boy! 
from the bollow. 


Dermot!” cried one of the men 
*“ What have you got there?” 


| asunder in different places among the heather. 


place, the man called again from below: 
‘Dermot! Dermot! 
‘*& rabbit or badger, it may be,” replied another. 
** Go up and see, man!’’ said a third. 





ter. 


No,” said one. 


approached it, growling. Then he stopped, with a 


Enconraged by its master’s voice, the animal 
barked aud whined yet more enerzetically, and was 
about springing upon the plaid, when the blade of 
Dugald Stewart’s claymore made one swift circuit in 
the air, and the head and body of the creatare rolled 
As 
the young swordsman stepped silently back to his 


What is the beast at, lads?” 


‘Go yourself, my good man,” said the dog’s mas- 
“Tam fond enough of the dog—ay, and for that 
part, I am fond enough of travel, too; but Iam con- 
, tent with my share of fag for this day, without go- 
ing up the brae, there, to seek for more. Dermot, 
» ; Dermot, boy! See ye anything of him at all, lads?” 


*T’m thinking the brute has winded a passing roe- 


the beet there, as if it had been a dog darting over 
the height, the very mcment after that last bark!” 
* Dermot !—whif-hoo-ii!” cried the dog’s master, 
whistling shrilly between his fingers. ‘Tut! the 
fiend catch him forme! Let him go! I'll be bound 
that he’ll be home before us!” 

* Come, then, let’s on,” said another. 
wonder where G:igor Beg can be. 
Grigor!’ 

The silent woods echoed the shouts. 

** Come away, lads!” said Dermot’s master. “I'll be 
bound that the boddoch has a swingeing load upon 
his back.” 

“Awclll” said ore of the first speakers; “rather 
him than me. For we shan’t be the worse of it when 
it’s well broiled. 1’m famishing and dead tired to- 
night. I hope that we may bave some rest to-mor- 
row. Know ye anght there is to do, Robbin?” 

**T heard the captain say—” 

But the rest of the diaiogue was cut off by the dis- 
tance which the men had by this time reached. 

‘* Thank Heaven—they are gone at last!” said Du- 
gald Stewart. ‘ Was it not hard to let them go so 
safely, Douglas?” with a glance of sympathy at his 
fellow’s glittering eyes. ‘‘ Kate, here, is half dead,” 
litting the plaid from the trembling girl, and sooth- 
ing her upon his breast, as she clung to his neck. 
** Courage, love! There is only one man more to 
come—the fellow Grigor Beg; then all is a clear track 
before us.” 

They hurried down the glen. But the rough ways 
that were everyday encounters to the men, were hard 
on Kate’s tender feet. Besides, the girl was worn 
out with weeping and a sleepless night, sound, 
healthfal little maid though she was, and soon Da- 
gald’s quick eye perceived that she was footsore, and 
could not keep step with them. 

‘* Poor little one!” he said. ‘ This is cruel. 
down on this log, Kate, and rest. 
to carry you the rest of the way.” 
** No, no—I can go on, Dagald! 
taken; we must not wait.” 

**1t will be no economy to kill you in going, my 
Kate,” answered Dagald. 

The poor girl flung herself down upon the dry 
leaves, too tired to remonstrate, and Dugald and 
Dongias went to work with convincing speed at con- 
structing a hammock of their plaids, fastened to two 
sapling tirs, which they cut down with their clay 
mores. They placed it upon the ground; Kate lay 
down upon the plaids, and they lifted the poles to 
their shoulders, carrying her rapidly aud easily. 
Again they took up the march. Kate was al post 
lulled to sleep—quite at ease, and luxariating in a 
growing sense of security—when the roar of the wa- 
terfall, called the Lynn of Avon, aroused her. The 
way had grown steep, rocky and dangerous, but the 
moon was up, flooding the scene with light, and they 
travelled as readily as ever. 

Saddenly, as they were close beside the waterfall, 
on a rocky steep, @ most unearthly shriek arose be- 
neath them. 

** Holy Mother, protect us!’’ cried Douglas Gair- 
den, halting, and backing like a restive horse, so un- 
expectedly, that the poles were nearly jerked from 
Dugald’s shoulders. 

** For the love of the Virgin, take care what you 
do!” exclaimed Dagaid. ‘* You nearly knocked the 
litter from my shoulders. Proceed, my man!” 

Bat a louder and more appalling shriek made the 
superstitious Douglas jump and fairly caper with 
fear. 

** For the love of the saints, Sir Dugald, let us tarn 
back!” he cried. ‘ It is the water-kelpil himself.” 

** What! into the hands of the robbers? They are 
after us by this tine. Go on, my man; don’t be 
afraid!” 

Again came the loud, tegrible shriek. 

** Tae love of Gcd save us! Back! back!” cried 
Douglas, losing all command of himself in a pertect 
panic of fear; and, «8 they stood upon a narrow shelf 
‘of rock, Dugald was forced to retreat somewhat, and 
lay down the litter, whi}e Douglas commenced eager- 
ly crossing himself. 

“© Dugald! what does it mean?” asked Kate, 
appealingly. 

“‘Donglas, we cannot tarry here!” said Dugald 
Stewart. ‘‘Shame! to be so unmanned. I thought 
you were a brave man, or I would not have taken 
you with me upon this adventure.” 

‘< Master, I never lacked courage to meet a mortal 
foe, but to have the devil rise in one’s very path— 
Good angels be about us—there it is again!” - 

* It is very strange, but we cannot wait here; we 
shall certainly be overtaken. ButI will give a mo- 
ment to discover the cause of this.” And Dugald 
stepped aside, when Kate started up and endeavored 
to detain him, while Douglas exclaimed: 

‘“I beg you, my master, not to tempt the evil 
spirits to seiz2 upon you!” 

* Kate, my dearest,” to the agonized girl, “ have 
no fear for me. My life ia precious; I promise I will 
not risk 1t unnecessarily. Wait here for a moment, 
and tell your beads; I will retarn soon. Douglas, 





Ti It’s a 
Halloo! halloo!— 


Sit 
We will manage 


We will be over- 


call you.” 


newed and almost incessant shrieks seemed to him 
quite unearthly and fiendish, and no revelation of the 
spirit world would have surprised him. But be ad- 


vanced steadily, until he stood upon a shelving rock, 
where, through the mist and spume of the waterfall, 
he peered into the abyss. Far down in the rising 
vapor, and apparently suspended in it, close by the 
edge of the descending column of water, he could 





| buck! 


I saw something glimmer against the sky, up 


distingaish a dark object. 


Piercing screams arose 


draw your claymore, and stand by the lady until I 


As he turned away, crossing himself—for the re- 
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from it. He bent forward, and looked yet more in- 
tently. To his utter astonishment, he beheld a fear- 
fally-hideous head suddenly reared—long hair cover- 
ing it, an immense, flowing beard, dripping with 
moisture, and the eyes glaring fearfally in the moon- 
light. It was this being who was uttering the ter- 
rific shrieks. 

Appalléd by this unaccountable apparition, Dugald 
was shifting his pcsition to get a better view of it, 
when he tripped in something, and nearly fell head- 
long over the rock. 

Stooping down, to ascertain what had tripped him, 
he found that it wasarope. He now remembered 
that a feudal tenant of his father’s was accustomed 
to hang a conical creel, or large, rade basket, by the 
edge of the fall, for the purpose of catching the 
salmon which fell into it in their efforts to leap ap 
the fall. The shrieks sounded incessantly. 

‘‘Man or demon, I will see what it is!’ cried Du- 
gald; and, shouting twice, ‘‘ Ho, there!” he lay hold 
of the rope, preparatory to pulling up the creel. 

“For the love of God, forbear!” cried Douglas, at 
his side. 

** Caitiffl” shouted Dugald, in a passion. ‘I told 
you to stay where you were, until I called you.” 

“I thought you did shout; the lady said that you 
did, and bade me come to you,” answered Douglas, 
who was wide-eyed and trembling at the scene be- 
fore him. 

** J did not call you; but since you are here, lend a 
hand and pull.” 

“Ono, no, Sir Dugald!” cried the man, quaking 
and shrinking. 

** Dastard! follow my command, or I will hurl you 
over the rock!” cried Dugald, furiously. ‘ You will 
rum us all with your cowardice. Take the rope; 
now pull—firmly and steadily.” 

‘‘ Have mercy on us—have mercy on our souls!” 
cried Douglas, pulling most unwillingly. 

“Come, pull away, I tell you! Ay, there!” as the 
basket came to the flat top of the rock. 

“O, it is the water-kelpil. Saints preserve us! 
What eyes! What a horrible beard! 0, for the love 
of Heaven, master, let him down again!” 

“Coward, if you let go the rope, I’ll massacre 
you!” shouted Dugald. “ Pull the creel safely on the 
rock. There, that will do.” 

“O, may the blessed saints reward thee!” whined 
a little shred of a man, rising out of the basket from 
among the floundering salmon. He was shaking 
miserably, nearly palsied by the cold and wet, and, 
with his great, red beard, and small, trembling eyes, 
was the most singular object the two men had ever 
beheld. 

“ How came you down there?” demanded Dugald. 

The poor little man said that he slipped from the 
rock in looking for the salmon. 
his flask, pitying his wretched condition, and bade 
him drink some warmth into his poor body. 

“ Bless thee! bless thee!” cried the odd little man. 
“Tell me thy name, Sir Knight, that I may remem- 
ber it in my prayers.” 

“Tam Dagald Stewart, of the Clan-Allen,” said 
Dugald, carelessly. ‘‘ Look out how you walk these 
ro¢ks another time. Come, Douglas.” 

“Sure, I shall never forget the name,” said the 
poor little man, following them along the ledge, to 
where they had left Lady Catherine. ‘ Perhaps I 
may be able to do thee a good turn, some day, 
master.” 

They left him gesticulating blessings upon them 
from the distance, as they went upon their way; 
and when at length they reached the ravine of (ua- 
chan-Searceag, they found the whole party anxiously 
waiting forthem. When they saw their young mis- 
tress, the midnight air echoed to ringing shouts. 

A few moments later they had reached Curgarf, 
triamphant, and Kate was clasped to her father’s 
heart 





CHAPTER VI. 
AN ENVIED BIRTHRIGHT. 


THE next day, Dugald, happy in his willingly- 
granted betrothal to Lady Kate, returned home. 

The two brothers met gravely, but there were no 
words of blame or rebuke from Dugali to the elder, 
who, grave and almost stern, was yet looking 
strangely pale and ill,as if he had been through 
great secret suffsring. 

Old Sir Allen had been querulous and impatient 
about Dugald’s absence, but when he appeared he 
seemed to have forgotten that he had been away. 
But the announcement of the approaching marriage 
pleased him greatly. He enjoined Walter to see that 
everything fitting to the occasion was handsomely 
done. 

In this respect, Walter’s generosity required no 
stimulue, and Dugald tried to resist what seemed*to 
him an over-liberality. 

“Do not ftiterfere ; let me have my way,” answered 
Walter. “ You are only taking your own—for it will 
all be yours before long, Dugald. I have a convic- 
tion that the dying Words of that wretched priest 
were prophetic. Be that as it may, 1 shall never 
Marry, and you will be the prop of our house.” 

Dugald almost thought that the priest of Dalestil 
was avenged, when he saw his brother’s careworn 
smile and hollow eyes. 

“Where is Murdoch?” he asked. 

“ He has gone off on a hunting expedition,” said 
Lady Stradawn, swimming into the room. 

Dugald’s eyes became suddenly fixed on her in 
astonishment, for upon her bosom was the very gar- 
net brooch which he had given to Kate Forbes. 

“My dear Alien,-you have eaten nothing for three 


L 


Dugald offered him |, 





days,” said she, approaching the old knight’s chair. 
* What can I get for your breakfast in the morn- 
ing? Jessy says that you want a deer’s heart. Is it 
80?” 

“Ay, true I did say so, Bella. The heart of a stag 
of sixteen antlers is strengthening, and lengthening 
to one’s days.” 

** Father shall bave what he wants,” said Walter. 
“Aroby, fit us some eagle-winged arrows, and Sir 
Dugald and I will go hunting at daybreak.” 

Long before sunrise, the two young lords, in their 
plainest hunting-attire, led their attendants to the 
hunt. Each of the brothers had three of the cagle- 
winged arrows at his belt. 

By a remarkable chance, a great hart of sixteen 
antlers crossed their path in less than an hour. 
magnificent animal stood on a hill, snufiing the 
breeze. 

Sir Walter instantly ordered the men and dogs to 


refaain where they were, while he and Dagald sepa- 


tated for a post on each side of the hill, each excel- 
lent spots fora marksman. When Dugald had crept 
warily to the spot, he let his first arrow fly. To his 
chagrin, the stag bounded off with the arrow fixed 
deeply in his shoulder. 

A clamsy shot!’ 

One finger’s length more would have slain him; 
the arrow had missed the heart by about four inches. 
Disappointed and annoyed, Dugald turned and made 
his way downward to the valley, where the party 
were stationed. To his astonishment, he came sud- 
denly upon his brothers Murdoch —and Murdoch 
stood over a dead stag. It wasa great hart of six- 
teen, like the one he had been pursuing. 

‘See what good luck I have had!” cried Murdoch. 
“T had jast come up with your people in the valley, 
when this great hart crossed me, in full sight. My 
shaft fled, and here he lies. See the arrow—right 
through the neck! But yon have spent an arrow, 
too, Dugald; your men said you had three eagle- 
tipped.” 

** ¥es; I spent one on the stag I went after.” 

“And missed him, for your younger brother to 
Slay.” 

‘This may not be the one I went after. 
my arrow in his shoulder.” 

“This is the one, but he had no arrow about him 
but mine.” 

‘7 am not sure that this.is the one,’? answered 
Dugald, coldly; for Murdoch was ill-natured, as 
usual, and taunting, and he was already out of hu- 
mor with his failure. 

** Great harte of sixteen must be rife hereabout,” 
laughed Murdoch. ‘* You have certainly spent an 
arrow upon something. By the way, where is 
Walter?” 

‘7 will call him.” 

Dugald put his bugle to his lips, and a wild, sweet 
call rang out on the silent air—but there was no re- 
ply bat the fine, clear echoes from the mountains. 

‘* Perhaps he has fallen in with another stag of 
sixteen,” said Murdoch. 

There was something in Murdoch’s manner pecu- 
liarly uncivil and taunting, but the elder Stewarts 
were never in the habit of disputing with the favor- 
ed younger, and habit is strong. Dugald turned 
away, saying: 

** One is all that is necessary,” and joined the party 
that bore the stag homeward, 

It was laid down before Sir Allen, whg stooped to 
fee) its great antlers and rough sides. 

“Ay, this is what I wanted. A fine stag—a fine 
stag, indeed!’”? he murmured. ‘And here is the 
shaft in bis throat. But it isa goose-wing shaft!” he 
cried. ‘ Did I not tell thee that my hart must be 
shot with an eagle feather? Och, nought, nought, 
nought!’’ 

‘It makes no difference, father. We are going to 
break him now; see how fine he is,” said Murdoch, 
eagerly drawing his knife. But the heart was so 
swall that.it was mere nothing, and the querulous 
old man burst into tears. 

While this was going on, Dugald looked in vain for 
Walter. Standing moodily at a window of the hall, 
and scanning the silent woods and fields, a strange 
misgiving that something was wrong stole into his 
breast. Suspicion deepened into certainty before 
night, and he set cff with Douglas Gairden to find 
his brother. All night the woods rang with the wild, 
sweet bugle-notes. When morning came, they visit- 
ed every dwelling for miles around the district of 
Stradawn, without obtaining the least int<lligence. 
Dugald’s heart was growing heavy enough, when 
suddenly they met Neil Roy. 

‘* What brought you here, Neil?’’ asked Dugald, 
surprised by his appearance, and attracted by the 
anxious expression of his face. 

Neil grasped his master by the arm. 

* You must not go home, Sir Dugald,” he exclaim- 
ed. ‘ Drummire is no safe place for you now.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Sir Walter is murdered !’’ 

* God of heaven—who says so?” 

“Master Murdoch. And he says it was you who 
shot him with an arrow in the woods of Dalesti!.” 

“And who will believe that story, Neil Roy?” 

“But be has raised astrong argument. He has 
cailed your clansmen to testify that you two went 
into the woods together, and Sir Walter has not been 
seen since. Then you suddenly left the castle last 
night, and they fasten suspicion on you in conse- 
quence.” 

**Come home, Douglas,” said Dugald, turning 
fiercely towards Drammire. 

‘*No, uol” cried Neil. ‘Murdoch has excited 
your clansmen against you—even your father, who 


He has 








, bemoans having given life toa murderer. A strange 
excitement possesses them all; they make reckless 
threats, and innocent as you must be, your life is 


worth nothing if you come within their reach.” 


**O master,” said Douglas, “ Neil is right. Mur- 
doch bas a strange influence over tho men, and an 
evil one. I beg you to go to your friends at the castle 
‘ of Cugarth, and to-morrow something may happen. 
You said he 
was not found murdered, Neil?—that he was only 


Sir Walter may be found alive, even. 


missing ?”’ 
** Only roissing.” 


To the relief of his faithful attendants, Dugald at 
length turned towards the castle of Curgarf, and the 


| others, with an interchange of sympathizing glances, 
The | 


silently followed him. 


It was nearly night. The trees of the forest grew 
As the three men 
strode steadily along, Dugald a few paces in advance, 
a shower of arrows fell suddenly around him. One 
stuck in bis bonnet, one buried itself harmlessly in 
his plaid, a third pierced Lis sandal, aud slightly 
wounded his fvot; and while a fourth struck fire 
from a stone, two more fell among the heather near 


thinly in little stunted patches. 


him. 


“On them, my men!” cried Dugald, drawing his 
claymore, and boumding, with the men at his back, 


into the shrubbery. 


The attack was s0 sudden that the six men, who 
were hastily drawing new arrows, were thrown into 
confusion, and after a moment of awkward resist- 
The last was a mere 
boy. Neil caught him before he had fled twenty 


ance, they took fright and fled. 


paces, and brought him, a prisoner, to Dugald. 


“The boy from the freebooter’s den! Bind him 


and bring him along, Neil.” 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE BOG. 


- A GLAD welcome at Cugarf Castle soothed poor 
When he found a moment 
to see Kate alone, le noticed that the garnet brooch 


Dugalid’s harassed spirit. 


was not upon her person. 
‘* Have you lost my little gift, Kate?” he asked. 


**T could not lose it, Dugald—I was too careful of 
it for that; but that night I was carried away in the 


dark, it was snatched from my mantle.” 


* Kate, lam much troubled and very sad of late. 
I wish we were married, and that I could have your 


gentle presence constantly to console me.” 


Kate Forbes asked no questions. She only put her 
little hand up to Dagald’s pale face, caressingly, and 


said: 
‘* We will be married when you like; Dugald.” 
In two days?’’ 
“In two days.” 


The announcement filled the castle with a bustle 
of preparation for the wedding, and the wedding day 


soon arrived. 
But when the wedding party was 


portcullis made them pause in surprise. 


“Who craves admittance?” asked the old Lord of 


Curgarf. 


** Murdoch Stewart and a party cf the Clan-Allen,” 


answered # messenger. 


‘* Murdoch Stawart, the brother of our son-in-law, | 


is welcome,”’ said the stately Lord of Curgartf. 


The next moment the courtyard and stair rang 
with the clink of armed men, and a servant ushered 
im Murdoch Stewart, prondly attired, and icllowed by 
a formidable band of the Clan-Allen, whose flaring 
red tartans were strongly contrasted agaiust the 
more modest green of*the Clan-Forbes. Advancing 
into the midule of the hall, Murdoch made a courte- 


ous inclination to the old lord. 


“Tam rejoiced that I have arrived in time,” he 


said, looking around. 


“You are surely very welcome,” answered the 


Lord of Curgarf. 


““ My lurd, | have come to save your houso from 


disgrace!” said Murdoch Stewart. 
* Disgrace?’ 


‘““My lord, my brother Walter bas been murdered, 
aud circuristances rest strungly against Dugald 
there—so strongly that all his clansmen agree that 


he must be the murderer.” 
“All—all—alil” 
Alleus. 
* Liar and traitor! 


upon his brother. 


“The proofs are that you went into the woods with 
You returned 
without him, and one of the arrows gone. He has 
not been seen since. The missing arrow you account- | 


him with three arrows in your belt. 


ed for falsely. We believe you to be guilty.” 


“He is guilty!” cried the men of Clan-Allen, 


hoarsely. 


‘*O, woe is me!” cried the distracted Lord of Car- 


garf; ‘‘ the circumatances are indeed suspicious.” 


“Father, father, he is innocent!” cried Kate, 


clinging to his arm. 


‘*l am sent by my father,” said Murdoch Stewart, 
“to demahd his son Dugald asa prisoner. Forgive 
me, good Lord of Curgarf—seize and bind Dugald 


Stewart, mon of the Clan-Allen!” 
‘“*Hold!” thundered Douglas Gairden. 


with my master.” 


the centre of the hall. 


Kate uttered a cry of surprise at sight of him, but 


Murdoch Stewart turned deadly pale. 


about to enter 
the chapei, a shrill bugle-blast from without the 


hoarsely murmured the Clan- 


What proofs have you of this 
trampery story?” asked Dugald, fiercely advaneing 


“ Boy, 
come here and confess fully what you have hinted to 
me when pleading that I would intercede for thee 
And the boy of the freebooters; 
whom Dugald had quite forgotten, was pushed into 


‘Speak, boy!’? demanded the Lord of Curgarf, 
sternly, tortured with anxiety. 

“My lord,” commenced the boy, trembling violent- 
ly, “I saw Sir Walter Stewart, of the Clan-Allen, 
murdered. He was shot by Ewan Cameron, one of 
the band of freebootera who carried off the lady 
there.” 

There was & moment’s dead silence. 

“How camo you in such evil company?” asked 
the old lord. 

* I used to be prentice to a goldsmith of Bauff. He 
whipped me one day, and in revenge I gave the keys 
of his warehouse to the captain. of a band of free- 
booters whom I knew in the town. I even helped 
him rob my master, and then ran away with him, 
and they have kept me as a servant ever since. 

‘On the day after tho lady was recaptured, we 
were suddenly ordered to arm and follow the captain. 
A messenger had brought him some news. We were 
planted in ambush above a hill by the Avon. We 
had not stood long, before a man, in plain dress, and 
with a bow in his hand, came up from the wood and 
passed us. Our captain spoke hurriedly to Ewan 
Cameron, who lifted his bow and shot him through 
the heart. The captain seemed glad, laughed, and 
praised Ewan for a good marksman, The dead body 
pitched headlong from the side of the hill into the 
green bog, and the captain and Ewan ran and forced 
it into the yielding morass, until it was quite buried. 
Then the captain ordered us off to our haunt, but he 
did not go with us. j ; 

“Early the next morning a messenger came, and 
five picked archers were sent out under the orders of 
Ewan Cameron, and I was ordered to attend them. 
‘What do you want of me, Ewan?’ I said. ‘To 
point out Sir Dugald Stewart. We are going to find 
him.” ‘ What for?’ Iasked. ‘To sénd him after his 
brother, Sir Walter, who lies in the bog,’ he answer- 
ed. ‘What have they done that the captain seeks 
their life?’ I asked again. ‘Nothing, but having 
come into the world ahead of him. Do you not know 
that our captain is Mardoch Stewart, who is third 
son of old Sir Allen?’ asked Ewan.” 

Tho ‘boy stopped, for a murmur of astonishment 
and horror ran through the room. But he went on 
again, in spite of Murdoch’s threatening face. 

‘Sir Dugald had spared my life when he recap- 
tured the lady, and I did not want to betray him into 
the archers’ hands, I swore that I could not tell Sir 
Dugald again; but that did not serve me, for one of 
the men knew him, and when hecame up, they fired 
upon him. But hecameon them so suddenly that 
he put us all to flight. I, only, was captured.” 

‘*Mardoch Stewart, what have you to say in an- 
swer to this?” asked the old lord of the castle. 

“The young caitiff is a liar! It is a plot to bear 
me down,” answered Murdoch. “ You cannot con- 
demn me on such unsupported testimony.” 

There was a stir in the crowd, and a queer little 
figure advanced into.the midst of the hall. He hada 
long, red beard, broad shoulders and diminutive legs, 
and looked very like some uncanny spirit summoned 
to the strange trial. But he had an honest voice, 
and spoke out, sharply: 

** Murdoch Stewart, J can bear witness that you 
ordered Ewan Cameron to shoot down Sir Walter 
Stewart with an arrow. I was on the hillside when 
you ordered him to slay your brother.” ; 

** Lies! lies!” shouted Murdoch. 

‘* My men, seize Murdoch Stewart, and bind hima ~ 
prisoner,” suid the old lord of Curgarf. 

‘“* Men of Clan-Allen, on them!” shouted Murdoch, 

A thrill of horror ran through every bosom at the 
fierce cry. There were brave men enough of the 
Clan-Forbes to have made head against three times 
the number of Clan-Allens that stood, armed to the 
teeth, ina firm body at the lower end of the hail; 
but they were utterly unarmed. There was a rush 
to the walls to arm themselves, when Sir Dugald 
Stewart’s voice rang out in stern command: 

‘ « Men of the Clan-Allen, stir not a foot, 1 command 
you!” 

The erect figure and firm eye seemed to flash sud- 
den justice into the hearts of the Clan-Allens. There 
was a second’s pause, then they broke into a hearty 
cheer. 

“« Sir Dugald is our chief!” they cried. ‘“‘ Murdoch 
has lied to us. Huzza for Sir Dugald Stewart!’’ 

They even closed about Murdoch, and helped to 
bind him. 

“ My friends,” said Dugald, when the tumult was 
eomewhat stilled, ‘‘ this cannot be my wedding day. 
Suffer me first to tind the body of my brother.” 

So the bridal was postponed, and instead of the 
marriage feast, hasty retreshment was served, pre- 
paratory to the setting forth of the party for investi- 
gation. It swelled to a crowd: Murdoch, a mana- 
cled prisoner, was marched in the centre of the Clan- 
Allens; the boy, and Grigor Beg, Arthur Forbes, 
Dagald, their attendants, even the old Lord Curgarf 
himself, on a gentle palfrey, were followed by flocks 
of the Forbes retainers, 

As they went through a wooded hill, Dagald sud- 
denly exclaimed, ‘God guide us!’ For upon the 
heather lay the well-picked bones of a large stag—a 
fine hart of sixteen antlers. An eagle-tipped arrow 
was deeply fixed in the shoulder-blade, which Doug- 
las Gairden swore was the one Archy Roy had tipped 
and marked. They passed on, leaving the bones to 
the ravens. 

Led by little Grigor Beg, they went on to the quak- 
ing bog, and a few sturdy men, with spades, soon made 
an opening at the lower end, to discharge the pent-up 
waters. The spongy green surface gradually sabsid- 
ed. At last they pierced a half submerged body. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 525.) 
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THIS, THAT AND T’OTHER. 

Tt is amusing for those moving outside of political 
parties, to read the journals of both sides, and the 
wonder arises that either should bave any influence 
atall. Ofone thing we are made aware by the peru- 
sal of these political oracles, that both of the great 
political parties are on the verge of a fatal disruption. 
The Democrats point with immense satistaction to 
the fact that the great party epposed to them has 
** gone up” in a Radical waterspout, and there is 
not enough saving grace in it to form a decent funer- 
al procession; while on the other hand the Republi- 
cana, who, notwithstanding what the others say, 
seem endued with wonderful vitality, chuckle at the 
fact that their antagonists are all “split up,’ and 
that their ruin is complete. It is a very mean way 
to conduct a battle to base all operations on what an 
enemy does, but such appears to be the course pur- 
sued by many of our astute journalists—some of bigh 
rank. Instead of a bold, out-from-the-shoulder 
declaration of principles, and a vigorous maintenance 
of them, we have a weak and drivelling declaration 
of what the enemy is doing, or is likely to do; and it 
is a fact that the voters of our two parties, enough to 
form & majority, instead of voting trom an under- 
standing of any great principles of action held by 
their own party, vote simply for that which they are 
told the opposite party does not support. This is a 
weakuess of our press. In England an editor writes 
with a full knowledge of what he is writing about, 
and sets his principles forth as forcibly as he can, 
while hia contestant does the same, the parties choos- 
ing between them. To do difterent is childish and 
weak, and quite unworthy intelligent journalists. 





Some very fine declamation has been observed in 
the several school examinations just cloeed, and there 
is no accomplishment more valuable than graceful 
elocation, and certainly none more ornamental, un- 
less music may be regarded so, the twin sister of 
elocution. It is useful, inasmuch as the cultivation 
of the talent gives the scholar confidence and grace. 
Through it he overcomes awkwardness of 8; eech and 
manner, and in all his after lite the scholar will have 
reason to remember this, Some have a natural taste 
for it, and protit readily by direction, while some re- 
main ** sticky’ with impracticable bands and feet to 
the close, and yet where but little grace results it 
shonld not be abandoned—some of the rules will as- 
sert themselves in life by-and-by. Itis said of Henry 
Clay, one of the most graceful speakers this country 


ever produced, that he did not dare to trust himself 


to speak before an andience fur a year after he had 
resolved to become a public speaker, and each morn- 
ing before sunrise he would resort to the pasture and 
rehearse @ speech to the cows and horses. As in the 
case of Clay, the speaker should remember that the 
use of words, however gracefully made, is not all of 
the art of elocution. It should be associated with the 
arrangement of ideas, that they may be given with 
the effect desired, for occasions in*lite constantly oc- 
cur, and the occasions are multiplying, where people 
are called to ‘‘say sumething,’”’ and the man of ideas 
and graceful elocution wins the palm. This latter 
should be taught most forcibly to the young, that 
they may understand what will await their capabili- 
ties in after life, and what may be the result. They 
should be taught to cultivate ideas as well as 
euphony. 





That navigation of the air is deemed a practicable 
thing is evident from the tact that an Aerial Steam 
Navigation Company has been organized in Califor- 
nia, who are se!ling stock in a new machine called the 
Avitor, the office of which will be to traverse the air, 
- is the water by vessels, propelled by steam, and 








controlled by proper apparatus. This idea has been 
variously taken up, to go down as a failure, and 
though the present may share the fate of its prede- 
cessors, it has claims that may yet render it success- 
fal, The balloon, or Avitor, as described, is in the 
‘orm of a very short and thick cigar, 95 feet long, 10 
high and 7 wide in the centre. A delicate frame- 
work of light and strong wood passes lungitadinally 
around it, and serves to hold the guides for regulat- 
ing ita movement in their places. At the after end 
of the frame, the rudder is placed—an ingenious con- 
trivance for directing ite course either vertically or 
horizontally. The propelling power is farnished by 
a@ very small engine and boiler, of the very lightest 
weight, and certainly of no more effective force than 
coul be produced by tarning acrank by a man of 
ordinary strength, The engine and boiler, the latter 
fired up with alcohol—are placed in a niche in its 
bottom. From the engine, by light shafts and gear- 
ing, the power is transmitted to a couple of propellers 
working in the frame first mentioned, and a number 
of lines, bands, ribbons and network, all of the light- 
est material, serve to bind the fra.ne to the balloon 
and preserve its contour. An experiment with this 
apparatus, which is only a model, in California, 
though not quite a success, showed that there was 
really sumething in it. Operated in a limited space, 
it moved and obeyed its rudder, and did enough to 
create opinion for and against it. Some say it is im- 
practicable unless more power is applied to it, some 
see a truitionin it of many hopes, and some utter 
failure. So many predicted failures have proved sac- 
cesses, that it is perilous for one’s wisdom as a 
prophet to predict failure, therefore we will wait, 
saying simply that if it is to be it will be. Who knows 
what electricity may be made to do by-and-by, asa 
motor, and a lightning express from California to 
Boston may be a thing reserved for the balance of 
the nineteenth century to develop. 





In the good old city of Portsmouth, in New Hamp- 
shire, is a locality called Spring Hill, a rather smart 
acclivity overlooking the river, at the bottom of 
which rested, from time immemorial, or beyond a 
period known to the present generation, till within 
a few years, the old Spring Market, a pile reminding 
one of Venice, beneath which a clear cold stream ot 
water iasued, through a holiow log, direct from the 
spring that gave a name to the locality. This spring 
was the delight of fishermen and other mariners 
who here took in a supply of water. Here balf the 
people of the town came to slake their thirst, and no 
wanderer from the town ever came back without 
speedily hastening to quaff from the spring, and tell, 
perhaps, ita history to his children. Every masca- 
line reader of the Flag, who bad his origin in Ports- 
mouth more than twenty-five years ago, will recall 
the scene affictionately, and they doubtless bave 
marvelled, as they stooped on the damp and cool 
stairway, at the altered size of the premises, 30 much 
smaller, seemingly, than when they were boys. The 
market was removed some years since, and a more 
substantial structure built in the place ot it, but the 
spring remained, as bright as ever, untila tire in the 
vicinity strangely marred the quality of the water, 
and it began to Ciminish, until it was a mere thread 
compared with its former dimensions. We see that 
a philanthropist in the Portsmouth Chronicle makes 
appéal in behalf of the spring, lest it be entirely lost, 
calling for new logs! From our heart of hearts —and 
we know we express the feeling of thousands—we 
hope the ‘*‘ new logs ” may be supplied, and the spring 
be allowed to run again, as pure and sparkling: as 
ever, that we and they may have, while we stay, the 
privilege of crashing our hata,in the etfort to procure 
adrink from the good oki spring, as precivus to a 
Portsmouth boy, as Jacob’s well was to an Israelite. 





The savans tell us that fish is a kind of food which 
is peculiarly suited to those who are subjected to in- 
tellectual fatigue. Fish contains phosphorus to a 
large extent, and this is an element that goes to re- 
new the brain mat er, exhausted by mental activity. 
There is no other article like it. This is probably 
the reason why literary people take to the sea site 
or to the Jakes and mountain streams, where plenty 
of ffsh may be had. We may fancy the different 
kinds of fish that reappear in the poetic or philoso- 
phical or scientific ebullitions otf those who regale 
themselves on such. The ponderous and soporific 
may be the reproduction of halibut and cod, the 
brilliant and dashing, of blue-fish or mackerel, the 
political, of plaice—which oftener, however, comes 
from anticipation of place—the tortuous, the eel, the 
merry and playful, the trout. If the clam is counted 
in, we may trace to its use the happy and contented 
tone that pervades the writings of some after a 
summer sojourn by the sea. Theretore we echo the 
commendation to eat fish, and thus promote the 
phosphorus of the brain and give it light, and thus 
illamine the world. Perhaps some may supposé the 
phosphorus could be increased more speedily by eat- 
ing triction matches, but it would not be as palatable 
as brook trout, and not to be encouraged. Theretore 
eat fish, and grow brilliant and wise. 





A LITERAL RENDERING.—Dr. Hinchcliffe, who 
died Bishop of Peterborough, had much ready wit, 
and was extremely apt at checking those who were 
fond of caviling at the weaning of different texts of 
Scripture. On being asked one day what was to be 
understood by the expression, ‘‘ He clothed himself 
with curses, as with a garment?” ‘“ The clearest 
thing in the world,” replied the doctor; “the man 
had a habit of sweariny.”’ 








THE NEW CURRENCY. 

A few copies of the new ten cent fractional notes 
have been placed in circulation. The face of the God- 
dess of Liberty fills the left hand side of the note. 
It is a finely chiselled countenance, and beautiful 
withal; but the eye, black and piercing, and the 
mouth, resolute and firm, violate all the traditions 
relative to our fair tutelary genius, whose face is 
most generally depicted ina milk-and-watery, style. 
The lettering and engraving of the note will compare 
favorably with that of any national bank-note or en- 
graving, while the scroll work on the reverse is most 
beautifully and artistically done. In printing the 
specimen copies the printers have evidently been 
somewhat careless, as the back of the note is blurred 
in several places. This note measures a trifle over 
three inches in length, and nearly two inches in 
width. The 15 cent note, which is not yet ready for 
issue, but of which a few copies have been printed, 
has ‘‘ America”’ for its vignette. The face is a mild 
and pleasant one, and far more beautiful than that of 
the Liberty on the other note. Fair America wears 
a helmet, on the top of which the national bird has 
taken up his perch, his beak extending over the fore- 
head of the maiden, while his drooping tail hangs 
far down her back. Altogether the eagle, not being 
spread, looks unnatural, un-American and tame. 
The other parts of this note show most artistic work, 
and the American and Nativnal Bank Note Com- 
panies may well congratulate themselves on having 
furnished the country the most beautiful currency 
yet designed. This note is slightly larger than the 
other. The 50 cent note is now being prepared by 
these companies jointly. It will have the portrait of 
President Lincoln, and the reverse will be @ most 
elaborate piece of engraving and lettering. 
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STRUCK BY LIGHTNING —Military Hall, in Pat- 
erson, N. J., was lately struck by ligitning, that in- 
vaded a ball-room, in which there was a dance going 
on. The lightning ran under a long bench filled 
with girls, and overturned the whole lot, upsetting 
the girls, face downwards, into the middle of the 
floor, stanning them for a minute, ani causing great 
consternation. One man had all the hair burned off 
his head. The building was damaged badly in vari- 
ous places. The lightning followed the gas-pipes in 
the edifice, and also ran down the tin pipes devoted 
to the carrying cff of rain-water. The circumstance 
shows that gas-pipes are very attractive to lightning. 





AN ASBONISHED GERMAN.—A gentleman stepped 
into a lager beer saloon in Syracuse the other day, 
and bought two glasses of the beverage for himself 
and a friend, and threw down a ten cent silver coin. 
The Teuton never having seen one before—as he had 
been in this country only two years—thought be was 
imposed upon, and it was some time before he could 
be convinced that it was once the currency of our 
land, and its value was real. ‘Mein Gott in Him- 
mel! dis isde sbeschie bayment vat I read so many 
dings about und nefer see no time pefore.” 





FIGHTING MARTINS.—It is known that the Icqua- 
cious and active little house martins have a holy 
hatred to birds of the hawk kind, and they vill get 
after a hawk as soon as one comes in sight. The 
Chinamen of Grass Valley, (Cal ), the other day sent 
up some paper-hawk kites, which so resembled the 
depredators of the chicken yards, that the martins 
sallied out in large numbers to attack the Celestial 
playthings. The Queen of Sheba made flowers so 
like those of nature tbat the wise Solomon could not 
distinguish the couuterteits from the real, and hai to 
call the bees to his arsistance. The Chinamen beat 
the queen, for they fool the birds of the air. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE WHITE Moun 
tion. Concord: Edson C. Eastman. 
& Shepard. 

That Eastman’s Guide Bock to the White Moun- 
tains should have passed to its ninth edition, isa 
pretty sure evidence of its worth. It has been acom- 
panivoa wit us, in former yeara, on our journeyings 
to the mountains, and it has never deceived us. It 
is a pleasant and companionable guide— gossipy and 
cheertul—continually exciting our interest, and call- 
ing our attention to beauties we should not other- 
wise have known, and the traveller who ‘‘ does” the 
mountains, as guided by Eastman, has little left to 
enjoy, for he has compassed all of interest. This is 
everybody’s verdict, and the appearance of this bean- 
tifal little volume—just the thing for the pocket—is 
timely for those who escape to the mountains. 

FLAG OF OUR UNION.—We notice that the enter- 
prising propriet rs of the FLAG OF OUR UNION will 
soon publish in that paper another series of bautical 
sketches by W. H. Macy, the popular author of 
‘* Leaves from the Arethusa’s Log,” * Up North in 
the Gorgon,” and other highly interesting sketches. 
Our readers would do well to secure the FLAG at once, 
which is one of the best literary papers publixhed in 
the country. $4perannum. ELLivrt, THOMES & 
TALBOT, Publishers, Boston, Mass.—Loor Co. Advo- 
cate. 








NTAIN GUIDE-BOOK. Ninth Edi- 
Boston: Lee 


BALLOvU's MONTHLY.—This magazine is too well 
known to need commendation from us. It is one of 
those old standard works which become familiar by 
long acquaintance, and improve by age. Asa pub- 
lication for the family circle it has no equal as some- 
thing can always be found to suit the various tastes 
of its readers.— Quincy Patriot. 


Howe's MusicaAL MONTHLY.—Elias Howe, No. 
103 Court street, has published No. 4 of his Musical 


Fashion and Gossip. 





HORSEBACK R1ip1NG.— One of the principal amuse- 
ments at watering places is berseback riding, conse- 
quently some novelties in habits have appeared. The 
stiff, high bat is worn by ladies who pride themselves 
on style, but a low-crowned English hat is more com- 
fortable and quite as becoming. Cloth babitsare tne 
most fashionable, but a twilled gools, dust color, is 
cooler and neater. The same short postilion jacket 
is worn, with white chemisette and deep cufis, with a 
grenadine veil to suit the complexion of the wearer 
Many patent whips, combining a fan and sunshade, 
are offered, but they are liable to get out of order. 
Whip-bandles, like those cf parasols, are this season 
elaborate and expensive Some English jackets, 
made broad and loose, are for c4ol mornings and even- 
ings. They have Jarge square pockets, large collars 
turning back, and large buttons. They stand for our 
idea of a shooting jacket, feminine. In Boston, in 
spite of the warm weather, most every evening large 
parties of gentlemen can be seen galloping around 
the new reservoir. 1t is fun for all hands. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S VIEW OF AMERICAN 
GiRLs.—In America a girl may form a friendly inti- 
macy with any young man she fancies, and though 
she may not be free from little jesta and good-humor- 
ed joking, there is no injary to her from such ipti- 
macy. It is ber acknowledged right to enj>y herself 
after that fashion, and to have what she calls a good 
time with young men. A dozen such intimacies do 
not ‘stand in her way when there comes some real 
adorer who means to marry her, and is able to do so 
She rides with these friends, walks with them, and 
corresponds with them. She goes out to balls and 
picnics with them, and afterward lets herself in with 
a latch-key, while her papa and mamma are abed 
and asleep, with perfect security. If there be much 
to be said against the practice there is also something 
to be said for it. Girls on the continent of Europe, 
on the other hand, do not dream of making friend- 
ship with any man. A cousin with them i8 as much 
out of the question as the most perfect stranger. In 
strict families, a girl is bardly allowed to go out with 
her brother, and I have heard of mothers who 
thought it indiscreet that a father should be scen 
alone with his daughter at a theatre. All friendships 
between the sexes must, under such a social code, be 
looked forward to as post nuptia) joys. Here in Eng- 
land there is something betwixt thetwo. The inter- 


to enable the latter to feel how pleasant it is to be 
able to forget for a while conventional restraints, 
and to acknowledge how joyous a thing it is to in- 
dulge in social intercourse in which the simple delight 
of equal mind meeting equal mind in equal talk, is 
just‘enhanced by the unconscious remembrance that 
boys and girls when they meet together may learn to 
love. There is nothing more sweet in youth than this, 
nothing more natural, nothing more fitting—noth- 
ing, indeed more essentially necessary for God's pur- 
poses with his creatures. Nevertheless, here with 
us, that is the restriction, and it is seldom that a gir] 
can allow herself the full flow of frierdship with a 
man who is not old enough to be her father, unless 
he is her lover as well as her friend. 

THE Most BEAUTIFUL WOMAN IN GERWANY.— 
Mile Mendel, the actress-wife of Duke Louis of Ba- 
varia, is by many considered the most beautiful wo- 
man in Germany. Her beauty is of the true German 
type, possessing that peculiar fairness known to no 
other country. Her hair falls in soft, silken masses 
of pure gold; her complexion has that pale pink tint 
80 rarely seen; her lips are of the deepest carnation; 
her teeth small and exquisitely white; her eyebrows 
dark brown, and her eyes of the deepest blue. Mlle. 
Mendel preserved her reputation unsullied amid all 
the perils and temptations of a theatrical life. 

Home AND FOREIGN GossiP.—Fasbionable New 
York isin a flatter over the anticipated arrival of 
that English prince.——New York swells wear mam- 
moth bouquets in the place of the button hole flower. 
— A little domestic trouble in Michigan, where a 
man eloped with his brother’s wife, has been amica- 
bly settled by an equitable division of children and 
furnitare.——4n observer at a watering place sadly 
declares that beauty never bathes.——A woman with 
an infant in her arms and lea‘ling a little girl by the 
hand, has walked all the way from her homestead in 
Washington county, Nebraska, to Omaha. All her 
money was expended during her hushand’s fatal 
sickness; then the baby was born, and to escape 
starvation the only course was to undertake the long 
journey on foot.——The mystery of morning hate 
worn at watering place breakfasts, is said to be the 
concealment of *‘ crimps ”’ not yet ready to be seen of 
men.—A $3000 supper is the latest Gotham extrav- 
agance ——Cleveland has a ‘* White Stocking Club.” 
They are croquetesses..—— Nashville has a negro with 
nine wives ——The Pope scolied a bevy of paniered 
ladies who came to make him a present the other 
day.——The report that the Princess Louiae, to whom 
the Crown Prince of Denmark is to be married, is beir 
presumptive to the crowns of Sweden and Nurway, is 
incorrect. The crown ot Sweden and Norway is he- 
reditary in the male line only. Oscar, Duke of Os- 
trogothia, the brother of Carl XV., the reigning 
king, is heir apparent, the son of Oscar- Gustavus, 
Duke of Norland, born June 15, 1858—being heir pre- 
eumptive.——The grand jury ot Owen county, Ky., 
has presented a true bill of witchcraft against an 
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UNREST. 


BY ANNA M. TOMKINS. 


The house is lonely, the hills are bare, 

The maiden is youthful, proud and fair; 
Why should she wear her beauty away 

In the prison-house of the hillsides gray ? 
Consuming her youth, like a fragrant torch, 
To lighten a little death's darksome porch, 
Where a gray old man and his feeble wife 
Sit silently waiting to pass from life. 


“ Nay,”’ she said, * but I will arise 

And follow the flight of the destinies; 

1 will leave the wastes and the wilds behind, 
And plunge in the ocean of human kind. 
Better a day in the cities of men 

Than a century spent in a mountain glen. 

I will see the temples, the towers, the ships, 

1 will hear the whisper on Ocean's lips; 

I will tread the great cathedrals aisles 

In the shade of the lofty peristyles, 

And hear the ponderous music rolled 

Out of the organ's mouths of gold, 

And catch the step of Eternity 

Pacing the holy house with me. 

I will go where the souls of men are shown 
In glowing picture and breathing stone, 

And find the spirit of Greece aglow 

- In the forms that all the ages know. 

I will see that Venus who wins the world 
With her dimpled cheek and her hair haif curled, 
And know why Beauty the apple won, 

And not Wealth the queen, or Virtue the nun. 
Better than this—I will listen beside 

The seas of being profound and wide, 

And catch the secrets of life and death 

From its heaving bosom and wild, quick breath. 
I will sit at the awful tragedies 

Which only the eye of the Maker sees, 

W hose last dread scene is the stark still face 
Of a creature dead without hope of grace. 
‘I will see the captains from the seas, 

Old comrades of the wave and breeze, 

And hear in their voices loud and deep, 

The icebergs crash and the whirlwinds leap. 
I will behold the banners unrolled 

O’er the long lines of the soldiers bold— 
Heroes who their stars have won 

In every land beneath the sun. 

I will see the world-known poet's face, 

His eyes of might and his lips of grace; 

And bask in the goiden rays that pour 

From the soul of the matchless orator. 

And my very slumber would sweeter be 

In the midst of that countless company, 

For surely a million souls at reat 

Would move soft thoughts in the Father's breast, 
And I should feel that a triple guard 

Of the heavenly host had the town in ward."’ 


So forth she went from the mountain glen, 
And saw the works and ways of men. 

Alas, for the woman's heart she bore! 

She pined for the haunts she had loathed before; 
For the father and mother old and frail, 

The shadowy rooms and the pine tree's wail; 
Her brothers’ graves on the burial hill, 

And her one pale sister, grave and st ll. 

And more than all for the light benign 

In Duty’s eye and her smile divine; 

So back to her ancient home she came, 

With tearful pleasure and happy shame, 

To tend, beneath the unshadowed dome, 
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CHAPTER I. 
SYBIL. 


YBIL, Sybil! do you hear me? 
lam almost out of breath; have 
been searching for‘the last hour. 
Who would have thought of tind- 
ing you here? I’m home only for 
a tew days. Sybil!” 

“ We.l, sir?” 

*** Well, sir!’ How stately you 
can be! but it becomes you,” 
with an admiring glance. 

She stood there, a beautiful 

girl, ber head turned towards 
him, smiling, yet very cold, proud 
and quiet. He was a handsome 
young man, with a frank brow, a 
poble face, thé eye passionate, yet 
not sullied with the flame of an 
unhallowed passion; genius and youthful fire com- 
bined in the fair, open countenance; the well-curved 
lipe yet retaining the girlish freshness and delicacy 
of his youth. Sanbrowned, broad-shouldered, a fine 
Bnd delicate outline saving him from the appearance 
of @ mere athlete, Sybil confessed to herself that he 
was truly a lover to be proud of, nobly handsome, 
graceful and winning. 

It was a large, loftily-ceiled room at the back of 
the house, on the third floor, filled with ancient fur- 
niture that for a century had served with credit in 








y Vandervelt family. When Sybil first saw it, it 


7 you may find in me.” 


TALBOT, in the Clerk's Office of 





looked more like the debris of some old museum, a 
confused, heterogeneous mass of antique tables and 
chairs, pictures, broken statuary, curious vases and 
lamps. With General Vandervelt’s consent (he al- ' 
ways called her his ward), she had ordered, out of 
this chaos, a certain kind of quaint and rusty beauty 
—had concealed breakages, lined the walls with fine | 
old pictures, bidden flaws, covered defects; and 

thither she went, when she wished to be in solitude, 

to work or to read. It was like a picture, the eff-ct 

of this beautiful, fresh young creature, in the midst 

of the old purple chairs, the faded but once costly 

Persian carpet, the panels, dark and polished with 

time, the high, narrow windows, ornamented with 

old draperies, yellow with age. The ceiling and the 

moulding around it were stained and broken by time, 

but to Sybil, all this added to the attractiveness of 
the place. Sometimes the general's niece, Lissa, 

sought her there; bat it was only to recoil as one 
would from the door of a tomb, and cry out at the 
taste that could endure such dismal things. The 
general's sister, Mrs. Bellair, had never seen it; it 
might have thrown her into hysterics. 

“Is that all the welcome you have for me, Ssbil, 
on my return, and after such a long absence, 100?” 
he asked, reproachfully. 

‘Mr. Bellair, | am very glad to see you,” éhe said, 
quietly gffering her hand, while her eye fell, abd the 
color in her cheek deepened. 

“Very glad to see me. Indeed?” 

“What more would you have—what more could I 
say?” 

“Nothing, Miss Sybil, Perhaps I expected too 
much,” he answered, in a severe voice, putting his 
hands behind bim. ‘ Indeed,” with a stately bow, 
* you do me too much honor to notice me at all; but 
I had anticipated a little cordiality. When I went 
away, Sybil—I beg parden—you were not so cold, 
and you were not a child then.” 

She remembered that time—how she had held his 
hand, her hot tears dropping upon it, and feeling as 
if her life, her very soul, was leaving her. She re- 
membered how dreary the house had seemed, how 
vacant the days, how darkened tbe sunlight. O, how 
she longed to put both hands in his, and, looking up 
to him with the olden contidence, say, ‘‘ Welcome 
home to all, especially to me.”” But it was only yes- 
terday that Mrs. Bellair, his mother, in her cold 
voice, her dull gray eyes upon her, had accused her, 
proud Sybil Vandervelt (she had taken the gener- 
al’s name), of the most unworthy motives. Thoxe 
words, ‘‘My son must mate with his cquals, Miss 
Vandervelt,” rang in her ears now, and stung her to 
the exhibition ofa pride that was not naturally hers 

*T bave pictured this meeting so otten,” he said, 
mourntully, falling back a little, bis tones so sad that 
Sybil could have wept. “1 did not think to see you 
ro tall and beautiful. Ah, how you have grown! 
How like sume proud queen you look—yes, 1 see— 
you are beyond me now, far beyond me. You are 
changed indeed, as they told me, alas, too true—and 
yet I could not believe them.” 

‘As who told you?” she asked, with a quick, im- 
perious gesture. The girl’s heart was sore yet, from 
yerterday’s wound. 

‘*My mother and Lissa.” 

* Your mother and sister,” she said, slowly, her 
color heightening, then changing to sudden pallor. 

* Yes, you have them to thank for any coldness 
And instantly she repented. 

“T thougbt so!” he exclaimed, his brow growing 
brighter. ‘] said to myself, then, ‘ Lissa, you are 
spoilt, and jealous of her beauty. By Heaven, I 
thought so! Have I guessed right?” 

*1t is not for me to say, Philip—Mr. Bellair. Lissa 
belongs to the station in which she has been placed; 
it came to her by right of birth; mine has been forced 
upon me. You may judge, remembering that, how 
we compare together in the estimation of your 
haughty relatives.” 

**O Sybil, it pains me to hear yon talk so. What 
would Uncle Vandervelt ray? tor you are as dear as 
an own child to him. Sybil, don’t mind it; rise 
above such petty annoyances—you so noble, so gifted, 
80 much better and more beautiful every way than—” 

‘* Hush!” she said, with so severe an accent that 
he was instautly silenced. ‘ Don’t talk that way to 
me, or I shall not let you talk at all; I shall not even 
know you.” 

*] questioned this morning, when we met, wheth- 
er you knew me. I am afraid all the dear old confi- 
dence has gone. O Sybil, such a thought comes to 
me—you have s0 many—so many—but no matter. I 
annoy you, I see, with every word I say. Pardon 
me, I will go; I will intrude no longer upon your 
time—on your privacy.” 

O, how the lovely girl longed to express once more 
the old sisterly frankness in her greeting! Her heart 
leaped every time she met his eye, so clear, so full of 
a light that answered to her own heart. But she had 
marked out a line of conduct which she meant strict- 
ly to pursue; though if hestayed much longer, meit- 
ing her with that look of sorrow, she knew she should 
relent. 

**I wish you a good morning, Mies Sybil,” he said, 
and moved towards the door. 

Sybil only bowed; her eyes glittered suspiciously. 
How could she let him go, thinking her cold and 
proud? It was upon her lips to detain him with a 
word, but she did not. 

When they met at dinner that day, one would have 
thought them newly acquainted. Only at times 
Philip was absent—once handing a napkin ring when 
his uncle asked for pepper. 

The general looked at him keenly. 
surely in love or in trouble,” he thought. 


** The boy is 





‘hair of itself was a study for a painter. 


CHAPTER II. 
JEALOUBY. 


AFTER dinner, they adjourned to the drawing- 
room. Sybil seated herself at the window, and Phil- 


, ip’s eyes wandered that way. How vividly the proud, | 


delicate outline cut against the silvery crystal, he 
thought; and the sweep of the soft, rich chestnut 
General 
Vandervelt followed his glance stealthily. He, too, 

saw, admired and smiled. 

“What do you think of Sybil?” he asked his 

nephew. 

**A lovely girl,” was the quiet reply. 

** Lovely!” said the other, in alow voice. ‘ You 

cannot clothe such beauty with human language-® 
Tare creature—one of my own moulding. Is she not 
a being to worship? Look at her now, with that 
sunbeam gliding trom tress to throat, like a golden 
chain, just light enough for her!”’ 

Philip listened, astonished. His heart beat madly, 
the blood bounded hotly in his veins. This was not 
the language of a father, of a guardian; it was rhap- 
sody. There was no mistaking the mute passion of 
that glance, the absorbed luok that absolutely de- 
voured every charm. 

“So,” he said to himself, drawing a harsh breath, 
“I’m not the only man in this house in love with 
Sybil. My uncle worships her, poor old man! But 
can she returp his affection? If not, Heaven pity 
him. He has helped to make her what she is, rare 
indeed in every attribute, perfect in every accomplish- 
ment. Alas, I see trials in the path of this peerless 
creature.” 

**She has suitors, of course,” he ventured, aloud. 
‘* Dues she look favorably upon any one?” 

“Nol” 

The exclamation was so loud and rasping that 
Sybil turned frum her seat, and g'anced back in won- 
der, while the generai’s niece Lissa, who made a 
great account of her weak nerves, uitered a faint cry, 
and almost started from her seat. 

‘* No,” said the general, ina more quiet tone, ‘‘ and 
I should like to see the tellow who dared come court- 
ing her. Sybil is not up yet for any bid in the mat- 
rimonial market; sbe is but a child.” 

* But how can men help being attracted?” queried 
Philip, eager to test him to the utterwost. 

* Let them be attracted, if they will, but, like the 
moth, they must keep outside the shade, by Juve! 
I’ll take good care that none of them get singed be- 
yond repair.” 

** That’s a hint for me,” thought Philip; ‘‘it will 
serve to make me cautivus.” 

At that moment, his uncle beckoned to Sybil. She 
came at the first bidding, pleased and smiling. Pour 
Philip! it shook him terribly to see her seat hereeilt 
so close to the man for whom she felt the pure affoc- 
tion of a daughter. 

** Can you give us a song, my darling?” asked the 
general. 

** With pleasure, sir,” was her instant reply. And 
in another moment she had glided to the piano, 
opened it and seated herself. In one of the sweetest 
voices God ever gave to mortal, she warbied a little 
Italian song. Philip had never felt before that ta- 
muituvus beart-throb, the delicious ecstasy that now 
pervaded all bis being. He shat his eyes, not caring 
to look. 
almost divine melody. It made him a better mau— 
made him long to be worthy of a genius so rare. 

His mother was watching him, with her hard, keen 
eyes. She went over and seated herselt beside him. 

* Well, what do you think ot your uncle’s choice?” 
she asked. e 

** His chuice?” murmured Philip. 

** Yes; he is entitled to her. He has made her his 
echo, and he will end by conferring the distinction of 
his band. She onght to be very thankful. I dare say 
she anticipates the resalt.” 

** Mother, how can you talk so?” cried Philip, ina 
suppressed voice. ‘1 am sure she never dreams of 
such @ consummation.” 

**What makes you think s0?”” 

“If I read her character aright, she would starve, 
rather than sell herself for gold and lands,” he 
answered. 

* Gold and lands!” retorted his mother, with a 
mocking laugh. ‘“ Lissa and [ are taught to feel ev- 
ery day what they are worth.” 

He did not like to reply, ‘* You and Lissa are dif- 
ferent,” bat it was on his lips. And then another 
thought, intruded. What proof had he that this 
girl who appeared to him so glorious was not schem- 
ing tor that honor? As mistress of a splendid man- 
sion, worshipped by its owner, acknowledged and 
honored by all the world of fashion, she might fulfil 
every earthly desire—but the heart, would that be 
satisfied? Even supposing that, as yet, she loved no 
one better than him, might not the time come, and 
with it, her desperate fate? 

‘* She cannot be either calculating or mercenary,” 
he said to himself, still gazing upon that noble 
countenance. 

** It is easy to see that she is straining every nerve 
for the attainment of that position,” said his mother, 
in the same low voice. ‘‘And when it is once hers, 
then we must leave. She has no good-will towards 
us. I found that out years ago. My poor Lissa has 
been thwarted so often and so openly that she has 
learned at last to submit. The girl has proved a ser- 
pent to the bosom that cherished her. She has not 
one honorable motive; I can also see that she is 
scheming to get you in her train. Boware, my dear 
Philip—” 





“Madam,” said Philip, in a low voice, trying to 


Into the depths of his soul he received the ' 


restrain his anger, “ you are talking scandal. How 
dreadfully intolerant you women are towards each 
other!” , 

‘He intends to be her champion, mamma,” said 
Lissa, her eyes shining with baleful fire. “ We should 
not expect anything else.” 

‘1 will be her champion, or the champion of any 

woman I believe to be slandered; and until I see 
something that absolutely shakes my contidence, [ 
will believe in her, that she is everything good and 
noble in woman.” 
“And take sides against your mother and sister, of 
course,” responded Mrs. Bellair. ‘‘Men are always 
chivalrous in the cause of strangers, it they only wear 
petticoats; but their own may beg in vain tor helpor 
sympathy. Lissa, let us gv; I can’t bear such 
injustice.” 

Mother and daughter rose and left the room, and 
Philip was not disposed to follow. lle saw as he 
never had before, their frivolity and shallowness; he 
began to comprehend what Sybil must have suffered. 

Meantime, Sybil still kept her seat at the piano, 
combining sweet, subtie harmonies, letiing the 
strange, new emotions of her heart find vent in soft, 
tender cadences, dreaming only of passion, and beau- 
ty, and a golden future. She knew that Philip, away 
off there, leaning on the arm of the lounge his sister 
had just vacated, listened to her, his soul in his eyes, 
felt, by the strong, invisible power of attraction, that 
his thoughts were full of her. She had quite forgot- 
ten the presence of the general, till he said, sitting 
quite near, “ Sing again, Sybil.” ? 

So she found old melodies, and sang with a feeling, 
& power new to her experience, speaking lightly and 
softly, yet so thoroughly and perfectly wedding words 
and music that every thrilling syllable was heard 
distinctly. And General Vandervelt felt a passion 
more intense and perbaps as pure as that which now 
tilled the heart of his vephew. Philip had always 
loved her, bat she had not been so near to him as to 
his uncie. She seemed to bave become a part of 
General Vandervelc’s very existence. It seemed as 
natural to see her as to waken in the morning. Peo- 
ple bad speculated upon his marriage with her, and 
he had never contradicted or chided them. His sis- 
ter and niece were not the only persuns who foresaw 
the result; and if their shaits of malice and envy 
could have wounded her fair reputation, she had long 
ago been deserted. But her pure presence seemed to 
bring with it 1» magnetism that of itself gave dssur- 
ance of her sweet innocence. 





CHAPTER Ill. 
UNSUCCESSFUL. 


“Wom do you think I received a letter from to- 
day?” asked General Vandervelt, as Sybil ruse trom 
the instrumen t and moved slowly across the room. 

* Really, general, of ali your numerous correspon- 
dents, it would be diflicult for me to guess.” 

“You remember Lord Howth—at least, you re- 
member my having often spoken of him?’”’ 

“ Yes; an old gentleman, I think.’’ 

**The old lord is dead; his sun is Lord Howth now. 
He is coming to America, and will avail himself of 
my acquaintance to visit my family.” 

* There’ll be three men, then, in love with Sybil,” 
thought Philip. 

Sybil had heard, through Mrs. Bellair, of this in- 
tended honor, and as she went to her old retreat, she 
thought of the many additional slights she might be 
furced to bear, when this sprig of nobility should 
arrive. Opening the door, the old room seemed 
ablaze with beauty, for there stood a glorious bou- 
quet, carefully placed in an old Datch vase. Regal 
colors were they all, those splendid flowers; crimson- 
hearted carnations, deep, purple-hooded azalias, 
their webs misty with ric drops of dew; pale lilies, 
golden boneysuckles, the pink swamp-flower, its 
translucent leaves ail aglow; queenly tulips, orange- 
veined with flames of ruby and yellow, shooting 
from their straight stems. 

The gir! gave a low cry of delight. These were all 
her favorites, and they illumined the dusky old room. 
As she litted the burden of sweets, to inhale their 
fragrance more clo-ely, a little note appeared, at- 
tached to a silken cord. 

‘* How thoughtful, how kind of Philip!” she ex- 
claimed, her cheeks glowing again. 

She read the note, and ail the bright color faded. 


‘For my beautifal Sybil, who may, if she will, be- 
come the blessing and brightness of the household.” 


She knew the writing well; it was General Vander- 
velt’s, Strange—for the first time came the appre- 
hension of what might be meant by the lavish pres- 
ents and caresses she so constantly received. 

“* Who may if she will,’”’ she murmured. ‘0, 
Heaven, can it be for that he has cherished me 80 
long? And I—yes, I owe everything tohim. He 
took me, a little singing beggar, from the very streets 
—but O, how could he lay upon me #o heavy an obli- 
gation?” 

The bouquet fell from her nerveless fingers, her 
lips grew white and quivered with emotion. The 
doorway was darkened; Philip stood there. 

* Pardon me,” he said. ‘I thought you were in 
another part of the house. I wished to copy an an- 
tique. Your flowers have fallen,” he added. ‘“ Per- 
mit me.” And lifting them, he placed them in her 
hand. ‘ Perfect!” he exclaimed, ‘No limner’s 
pencil could dothem justice. Isit my uncle’s taste?” 

She blushed, consciously, as she r plied that it was. 

“Ah, how happy he must be!” he said, half 





sighing. 











































































‘Why, pray? You turn away; I insiet upon 
knowing the meauing of your words and manner.” 

“Simply this, Sybil,”” he replied, gravely. ‘‘ My 
uncle loves you, worships you, not as a ward or a 
daughter,” repeated Philip, in a tremulous voice. 

*O Philip!” The voice was pleading, anguished. 
‘What shall I do? I have nowhere to go,” she 
cried, irresolute. ‘ No father, no mother—O, what 
shall I do?” 

“Do what your conscience dictates, Sybil,” he said, 
gravely; ‘‘ but perhaps I intrude.” 

** No, don’t go. I feel so lonely! Yon can never 
understand, Philip, how lonely I feel. Be to me asa 
brother in this emergency.” 

“Sybil, I dare not,” was his hoarse reply. 

“And why?” She looked up, and seeing the pas- 
sionate fire in his eyes, drew back a little, with a 
wildly beating heart. 

* Then 1 have no friends,” she said. ‘I am utterly 
alone.” 

“No, Sybil,” exclaimed Philip, stepping ovor the 
threshold of the door, “I will not be a poor, pitiful 
coward in this emergency, but a man whom you can 
trust. But first 1 must ask you-O Sybil, if / had 
said what he has said, if 1 had dured to presume—I 
am anewered,” he continned, as Sybil turned away, 
almost haughtily. ‘I forgot for the moment that I, 
too, am a dependant upon his bounty. I have been 
mad to presume; and yet, O these two blessed years, 
I have thought of, loved but you!” 

The plaintive voice, tremulous and suppressed, 
touched her to the heart, 

“It is not that I think of,” she murmured, in 
a broken voice. ‘‘ You have genius which confers 
more than fortune ever can; but your mother and 
sister hate me alreacty, and your uncle—do I not owe 
everything to him?” 

‘*My uncle,” he said, bitterly. ‘ It wasa cowardly 
deed in him to take your fresh young life and mould 
it for his own selfish ends—a cowardly thing.” 

* Don’t speak so harshly, Philip. He has been 
everything to me. I Jove him; how can | help it? 
You never shall make me forget to be grateful.” 

There was a crouching figure in the gloom outside 
that kept creeping nearer and nearer; they did not 
see it. There were smothered anathemas, curses not 
loud but deep; but nobody heard. Genera) Vander- 
velt, for the first time in his life, was playing the spy 
and eaves-dropper. 

* You shall not forget your gratitude, Sybil; but to 
sacrifice yourself so frightfully, that is another thing. 
O Sybil!” 

He stretched forth hisarms. The anguish in his 
eyes pleaded more eloquently than words. Respon- 
sive throbs beat in ber heart; her bands fell into bis. 

Outside, hate, murder and every wayward impulse 
of the human heart burned hotly. 

Saddenly she withdrew her hands, and stepped 
back further in the gloom. 

‘*Sybil,” he said, in low, concentrated tones, * did 
you ever go into my uncle’s studio?” 

** Never,” was tho reply. 

“There you would see the picture of a woman 
whose beauty is something heavenly. My uncle 
painted it in his amateur daye., Sybil, I never saw 
such a face till I saw you. It is strange, but that 
might be yourself, years hence.” 

“Whose picture is it, and what have | to do with 
it?” asked Sybil. 

“It is the portrait of a lovely English lady. My 
uncle brought her to America; she lived in this 
house.” . 

** Was she his wife?” 

No,” was the stern reply; and then there was a 
long silence. 

“You must go,” she said, the bright flush fading 
from cheek and brow. 

**] obey you,” was his reply. ‘* You will shake 
hands? I may never meet you «again as 1 have met 
you now. I shall never forget it—never.” 

** But you are not going away?” 

“T cannot tell. I will never stay to see you 
sacrificed.” 

**Do you know my history, Philip?” she asked, a 
moment after. 

**No; but I have guessed.”’ 

‘It was beyond guessing, Philip. My father died 
in a madbopse; my motber—I cannot tell you that, 
Philip,” she said, bitterly. ‘1 was reared a beggar, 
till a poor old creature by the name of Trott (poor 
Miss Trott, she was very fond of me) worked for her 
and myself. But she was taken to the hospital, and 
I thrown upon the world again, to beg, lie, steal—do 
what I would, if the mercy of God did not hinder me. 
O Philip, from that woful life General Vandervelt 
rescued me. I wish you had never told me about his 
faults,” she added, mournfully. ‘* He has been ev- 
erything tome. Good-night, Philip.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
TRE INTERVIEW. 


GENERAL VANDERVELT gained his own room. 
His face was livid, his eyes were bloodshot, his hair 
hung in dishevelled strings over his broad forehead. 
A pitiful object he was, indeed; bent and broken, 
remorseful and unhappy; stang almost to madness 
by the discovery he had made, that his nephew, 
‘“‘that boy,” as he contemptuously called him, had 
stolen away the heart he had counted upon as his 
own. Some trifling look or speech of Philip’s had in- 
daced him to follow him, and what he had heard 
lashed him almost to fary. 

‘IT cannot, will not be balked!” he cried, striding 
back and forth. ‘‘She shall be mine—she is mine. 


cinta 
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AG OF OUB UNION. 








| Heaven nor earth shall keep her from me. I'll mur- 
{der him if he comes between us, Sho shail die be- 
| fore she marriesanother. Great Heaven! how I have 
| been foiled and daped by my own! O Sybil, light of 
| my life, why have I loved yon s0, child? To have 
' my very heart-strings torn asunder? Kind, gentle, 
| unresisting, my little Sybil, my one pet lamb, the 
| love I wonld peril my soul to gain! It shall not be 
snatched from me—siiall not, if he dies for it! She 
does not know her own mind, so young. She will 
think of my kindness when I set it ail before her, the 
past burdensome, fearful life; and then I will picture 
the case and splendor she will know with me. Like 
a bird in a rare cage shall she sit and sing. I must 
_ her, ay, and will, if Death stand on the very 
reshold of my blies.” 

As he spoke thus, he grew calmer. His step be- 
came softer, the flush faded from his face. Some 
dosperate resolve restored his manhood. Brushing 
his disarranged hair from his brow, he drew long 
breaths, took his portfolio from the desk near, ar- 
ranged ink and pers, and then sent for his nephew. 
What passed between them was not known, only 
4that the general gave some important business mat- 
ters to Pbilip’s hands which would require the young 
man’s immediate departure. 

Sybil avoided her guardian that night. As she was 
entering her room, the housekeeper’s little girl, a 
bright child, met her. 

‘*Mr. Philip told me to give you this,” she said, 
handing ber a note which, when she opened, read as 
follows: 


“O Sybil, pity me. I think my uncle must have 
known of my conference with you to-day. I may 
never see you again. O my love, my love! Can you 
as @ favor—I will not urge you—meet me once more, 
in the little balcony, accessible from the garden? 
Come, if for only five minutes, one minute. Pity my 
despair, and grant this request. / have something to 
tell you about that portrait.” 


This had been an afterthought, a scrt of bait, for 
Sybil’s curiosity was greatly exercised concerning 
that picture. In fact, the whole aftair was tinged 
with a romantic interest which she could not resist. 
She decided to see him. 

The child dismissed, she extinguished her lamp and 
waited awhile, reassured by the complete silence 
that reigned through the house, then cautiously 
opening the door, she entered the library. Guided 
by the faint moonlight, she reached the ante-room, 
discovered the window open, anda dark figure in the 
shadow, attired as for a journey. 

** Don’t come out here, Sybil, you may be seen; be- 
sides, the air is damp. I have but a word to say. 
Speak low; I fear we are watched.” 

“Bat will you stay away long, Philip?” asked 
Sybil, earnestly. 

** I cannot tell; perhaps forever,” he replied, in a 
constrained voice. “I have been thinking, dearest, 
and reflection has brought wisdom. I am poor, and 
after all, it is better that we part, till l can come to 
you with sufficient to make your life con.fortable and 
happy, if indeed we do not both change before that 
time. Do not let what I said about my uncle have 
the least weight with you. That story of the picture 
was @ pure fabrication, for which I am sorry and 
penitent. Why should | injure my uncle’s fair fame, 
when I owe everything to him? He is a high-heart- 
ed, generous gentleman, and he can give you what 
I cannot. I do not counsel you; be guided by your 
own good sense.” 

‘*T most assuredly sha! be, sir,” said Sybil, coldly, 
proudly struggling with her tears, . 

“You are not: fiended wit me, Sybil?” 

**T am never offended with those tor whom I do 
not care,”’ she said, quictly. 

“You will, at least, shake hands with me?” 

*T would do that with any mere acquaintance,” 
she replied, extending her hand. 

He bent over it and kissed it, At any other time, 
she would have noticed that the lip that touched her 
hand was not mustached, like Philip’s; but now it 
escaped her intuition. 

The window was lowered, and she was left alone, 
shivering more with wounded feeling than with cold. 
Humbled and indignant, she groped her way back to 
her own room. The more she thought of that inter- 
view, the more furious did she grow with herself for 
having yielded to his request. But though she sat 
thus for hours, thinking did not sclve the mystery. 

In the morning, she was surprised by the receipt of 
another note, from the hands of the same little maid. 
At first, she was inclined to tear it in pieces, but bet- 
ter thoughts prevailed. To her intense astonish- 
ment, it ran thus: 


“As I sit impatiently awaiting the time of our 
meeting, I am constrained to writo you again. If 
you do not come, what anguish shall I not endure? 
Dearest, my journey may terminate in England, in 
Germany. I know not, but you shall know. Should 
you receive no letters, those J write will be intercepted. 
Enclosed is a little picture on a flake of ivory. Will 
you keep it? It is a good likeness, and was taken by 
Parsons. 

“And now, blessed, blessed Sybil, farewell till I see 
you. The very thought of meeting you but for a 
moment thrills me with joy. O,if I knew for a cer- 
tainty that I should be missed! Will you not tell me 
to-night?” I would write longer, but if I filled a 
thousand letters, I could only repeat those blissful 
words, ‘I love you.” Remember that I am forever 
saying those sweet words to your image in my heart. 
O, once to hear them from your lips, what anguish 
would I not undergo? From your devoted 





** PHILIP.” 


* 07> Remember, I am to make my fortune. I 
will be as rich as my ancle, yet, and repay him all 
his favors. Trust me.” 

This letter, receivod after the chilling interview of 
the previous night, perplexed her. What to think of 
it she knew not. Tho flake of ivory rested in her 
hand. Yes, there was a face to be prond of loving— 
80 true, so Serene, so manly! The bright curls swept 
back from the low, full brow, the eyes, wonderfal, 
passionate, southern eyes, the white sparkle of fire 
crystallizing their depths till one seemed to ses into 
the noble soul beneath. 

“IT do love him,” she murmured, tenderly; * but 
that cold, wretched, heartless interview, what am I 
to think of it?” 


WILL MAKING. 





At a castle in Wales, near Carnarvon, there was liv- 
ing, in the year 1837, a wealthy old gentleman named 
Mr. Jonas Panton. He was possessed of large 
estates, and many shares and stocks, and his son, Mr. 
Barton Panton, was high sheriff of the county. 
Knowing as we do the monotonous nomenclature of 
Wales, it is scarcely a surprise to learn that the son 
was married to the daughter of a Williams, or that 
another Williams had married a sister of the high 
sheriff. Both the gentlemen bearing that name were 
local solicitors, and some awkward circumstances 
made the marriage of Misa Lauretta Panton singu- 
larly unfortunate. When the wealthy owner of the 
castle found himself obliged to bring some charge 
concerning a diamond ring against his own son-dn- 
law, no one could have been surprised to loarn that 
a complete alienation had taken place between these 
branches of the family. But it naturally turned to 
the protit of the son, who had behaved as became 
him, and it was accepted that the unlucky business 
of the diamond ring had entirely cut off Lauretta 
and her solicitor husband from all chances of inherit- 
ance. And this seemed reasonable, for the theory 
that those need pardon who have done the wrong 
would, of course, be fortified in the case of one armed 
with the powers of a testator. 

The position of the son was, besides, a strong one. 
From the day he left his cradle, to use his own 
words, to the death of his father, there was the most 
unbounded affection between them. When the son 
married, the father stipulated that both wife and son 
; Should come and live with him. He talked to other 
people of this attachment, and was known to dote 
upon his little grandchild. In due course of time he 
had prepared wils. In an early one, he had divided 
bis property between his son and daughter; but af- 
ter the diamond ring affair, he had cut the latter off 
with a miserable two hundred pounds. In May, 1837, 
he pointed his wishes still more emphatically, and on 
one occasion, when his last sickness was on him, and 
| in presence of an intimate friend, he handed over to 
| his son, with great solemnity, a bundle which he said 
was his will, adding asort of proclamation: ‘I give 
you all the money I have got in the house, with the 
arrears of rent now due, my canal shares, stocke, 
plate, books, pictures, wives and farming stock.” 
During the fortnig)it’s iliness that followed, the old 
gentleman received his medicines only trom the 
bands of bis son and daughter-in-law; and on the 
24th of May he died. At the funeral it was noticed 
that the disinherited solicitor arrived very late; and, 
indeed, bearing in mind his old disagreeable associ- 
ations wiih the deceased, any alucrity of attendance 
at the obsequies was scarcely to be expected. All 
the relatives and friends then assembled at the castle 
to hear the ducament read which was to make Mr. 
Barton Panton the heir. This was a sort of local 
custom, but here again it was remarked that the 
solicitor of *‘diamend ring’? notoriety, just as the 
recital was about to commence, left the room abrupt- 
ly. This embarrarsed the new owner, who, with 
some courtesy, put oi! the reading to another occa- 
| sion. Tbe behaviour of the solicitor grow more and 
| more mysterivuus. He drove up one morning in bis 
carriage, and asked his brother-in-law if he had any 
communicativun to make to him. It must have been 
a disagreeable surprise for the latter, though a solu- 
tion of this doubtful conduct, when, having duly 
proved his will in all form, the solicitor came hesita- 
tingly to the tront, and, announcing that he was in 
possession of a later will, proceeded to enter a caveat. 
This faltering was euspicious in the extreme; but 
when the document itself was produced, these suspi- 
cions became very grave indeed. By this document, 
the solicitor was named executor, the disinherited 
Lauretta residuary legatee. The body of the instru- 
ment was written in the solicitor’s handwriting, and, 
though the signature was admittedly genuine, a close 
examination with strong glasses discovered some 
highly suspicious matters. Underneath the writing 
were pencil-marks, imperfectly rubbed out, of plans 
and names of streets, and the name“ Hurlock” was 
distinctly made out. It was then recollected that 
some one of that name had been co-tenant with the 
deceased of some property in London, and that the 








witnesses were his own man, since dead, and his two 
maid-servants. Taking the whole circumstances to- 
gether, no reasonable man could doubt but that this 
bad very much the air of a clumsy forgery anda 
more clumsy plot. 

Mr. Williams, the well-known solicitor, was placed 
in the dock with his two maid-servants, to stand 
their trial. It lasted five days, and threw the whole 
neighborhvod into a fever of excitement. The pros- 
ecution seemed to make the case yet more conclusive. 
A respestable gentleman, cullector of the district, 








solicitor had negotiated the matter; further, the | 





proved emphatically that on the 7th of May—the 
date of the forged will—he had scarcely quitted the 
side of the testator a moment. Various servants 
of the household swore that the solicitor had not 
boen near the houso on that day. Indeed, taking 
the whole case for the prosecution together, and re. 
calling the awkward diamond ring incident, the rea- 
sonable dislike of the deceased, the affection for the 
son, and the strange behaviour of the accused, the 
Welsh jury could hardly have hesitated, and the 
present jury of readers must heartily endorse such a 
view. Yottho prisoner seems to have been inno- 
cent, and was triumphantly acquitted! 

Even during the course of the prosecution, a fact 
or two had dropped out that seemed to point in the 
same direction, The old testator had been heard to 
speak affectionately of his absent daughter Lauretta, 
uttering a wish that he cou!d leave her two thousand 
pounds instead of two hundred; but when the de- 
fence was opened, the obscurities began to clear 
away. Nothing conld be more convincing. A broth- 
er clergyman stated solemnly that the old man had 
expressed @ wish to him to make tho Bolicitor his 
executor, because he was sure he would take care of 
his poor daughter. He had repoated this remark to 
the prisoner, on whom it seemed to come as no sur- 
prise. It was by his advice, he explained, that the 
prisoner had studiously kept back the will; through 
fear, it would seem, that the scandal and awkwarc- 
ness that would follow from two being produced 
together. Then appeared a coachman, who, in the 
most explicit terms, swore not only to the driving of 
his master to the castle on the day when the last will 
was executed, but that they had met the prosecutor 
and a friend coming away from the castle. Finally, 
the two attesting witnesses, the maid-servants, wore 
brought up, and in that satisfactory way which is so 
hard to describe, but which carries conviction to the 
minds of judge, jury, lawyers and perhaps a crowd, 
detailed the whole circumstances of the execution of 
the will, and the result was the breaking down of the 
charge, and acquittal of the prisoner. A curious 
feature in this case is the perfect surprise; for, as 
was before noticed, when the prosecution had closed, 
the conviction seemed a@ certain and foregone con- 
clusion; and the jury might have turned round, as 
the phrase runs, in their box, though equity would 
of course have coerced them barely to tolerate a 
hopeless defence. The outraged solicitor, who, in- 
deed, could not havo had solicitor’s flesh and blood 
had he acted. otherwise, at once brought his action 
for a malicious prosecution, and the judge tried, by 
anticipation, to check any eagerness of the jury in 
his favor, by warning them that they must consider 
whether the prosecuter had not most reasonable in- 
dutement to act as he did. They found a verdict for 
three hundred pounds damages. 





POWER OF THE OCEAN TIDES. 


In many parts of the seashore the rise and fall of 
the tides is considerable: In the Bay of Fundy, 70 
feet; at the mouth of the Severn and at St. Malo, 
France, 46 feet; at Guernsey and Jersey, 32 to 38 
teet; at the mouth of the Scheld, 20 feet, and along 
the coast of Holland, from 10 to 16 feet; in the Adri- 
atic, only 2 1-2 feet; while in the rest of the Mediter- 
ranean, the tides are scarcely perceptible. Along the 
aust cuast of the United States, the tides vary from 4 
feet to 10 and 20. 

As the original tide-wave is generated in the Pacific 
Ocean, and moves westward with the apparent mo- 
tion of sun and moon, it is clear that galfs having 
their mouths tunmel-shaped, and opposed to the 
direction of the tide-wave, like the Red Sea, will have 
astrong tide. As the tide-wave moves frum the Pa- 
citic Ocean around the Cape of Good Hupe, and then 
northward in the Atlantic Ocean, the same peculiar- 
ities are observed—any gulf having its mouth to- 
wards the south and funnel-shaped, like the Bay of 
Fundy, will bave a strong tide, and where the wouth 
ig narrow, like that of Chesapeake Bay, the tide-wave 
will be less high than in the free ocean. When the 
tide-wave reaches any place on the coast from two 
sides, as is often the case behind large islands, the 


| eftect will bo to increase or diminish its height, ac- 


cording as the high tides coincide, or the high and 
low tides neutralize one another. The power exerted 
by the tides every day along thousands of miles of 
sea-coast is especially remarkable, as it is the only 
natural force directly depemdent on gravitation, 
and in its turn the cause of all other furces on the 
surface of our planet. 

To estimate the force of the tides, all that is neces- 
sary is the consideration that the attraction of tae 
sun and moon (principally of the latter), acting in 
opposition to terrestrial gravitation, elevates the sur- 
face of a large portion of the ocean, nearly twice in 
tenty-four hours, to the mean height of about two 
feet. The extent of surface thus raised may bo set 
down at 100,000,000 square miles, or one half of the 
surface of the earth, taking this at 200,000,000 of 
square miles, of which the ocean occupies about three 
fourths, or 150,000,000. Every square mile of water 
two feet thick contains nearly 60,000,000 cubic feet, 
or 3,840,000,000 pounds of water, and this multiplied 
by 100,C00,000, the number of square miles affected by 
the tide, gives the enormous number of 768 000 000,- 
000,000,000 foot pounds exert d every 12 1-2 hoarse, or 
750 minutes, which gives, per minute, a power of 
100,000,000,000,000,000 foot pounds. Dividing this by 
33,000, to reduce it to horse-power, we obtain nearly 
3,000,000,000,000 horse. power as the total power of the 
tide-wave over the whole surface of the earth. Only 
such portion of this power can be made available as is 
spent on the sea-coasts of continents and islands. 
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‘| Runs through each vein, and sweetest thoughts awake 


Is warmed and fired with an earnest zeal. 


| Because its sweets remind me, dear, of thee. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ROSE GERANIUM. 
INSCRIBED TO FANNIE WILDWOOD. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TOBREY. 


~ 


This leaf forme! Thy first, swect gift I take, 
With lingering touches, while a sudden thrill 


Within my heart; thoughts that have sluinbered till 
Thy fragrant gift lay open in my pamn, 
And stirred my senses with its subtile balm. 


Thy first, sweet gift. I like such omens dear; 
They seem to promise that the coming days 
Shall shine more bright, more beautiful and clear, 
because of the new light that o'er them plays, 
Our new, sweet friendship, by this fragrant sign, 
Shall grow and bless us with a light divine. 


God grant it may! Our lives have need of all 
The fragrance and the beauty earth can give. 
The cheerless heart, that heeds not friendship‘s call, 
Knows not the bliss they feel, who, loving, live 
The full. true life, akin to that above,— 
The soul's pure clime of blessedness and love. 


The snowy hand that plucked for me this prize, 
My hand has never clasped. I ne‘er have gazed 
Within the depths of soulful, tender eyes, 
Nor seen their earnest glances soft upraised. 
And yet the soul that through them speaks, I feel, 


The gift is sweet, and in its odor dwells 
A charm that richer offerings may lack. . 
Beneath that charm my heart with rapture swells, 
I kiss the boon and waft this answer back. 
Dearer from hence this fragrant plant shall be, 
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THE LEYDEN RING. 





BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


plaintively, as if ecleed with § some gatden fear. Then 
the rain ceased its monotonous prattle, and the wind 
whispered no more with the gossiping leaves, the 
great moth, that had been tapping its restiess wings 
on the-wall above the dimly-burning lamp, folded 
them on a flower that drooped from its vase on the 
table, and everything seomed waiting—waiting 
breathlessly for s»me dread happening. 

In that soft hush Evelyn opened her eyes once 
more, and fixed them wistfully on her husband’s 
face. He had been holding her hands—those airy 
little hands, whose wave had possessad the magic of 
a fairy’s wand, now so palo, and cold, and powerless, 
that their touch chilled his very heart. But they 
fluttered in his tender clasp, and he sot them gently 
free. Then with a mighty effort, she raised the right 
one to her lips, and kissed the ring which he had giv- 
en her long years ago, as a seal of their betrothal, 
then laid it silently in his again, as if to say they 
loved at last, and this was their true betrothal. 

It wasa quaint old ring which Philip’s great-groat- 
grandfather had ordered to be made after his own 
fancy, asa gift to his bride—a slender, chased, gold 
hoop, surmounted by a great heart, compored of na- 
meroas flashing diamonds, with a blood-red ruby in 
the centre, as if the heart were bleeding. There was 
@ little flaw in one of the diamonds, but otherwise 
the gems were perfection, remarkable for their bril- 
liancy. Many a gentle bride of the Leydens had worn 
it, and at last, when Philip’s mother was dying, she 
took it from her finger and gave it to him, bidding 
him keep it until he should find a bride to wear it. 

But he hesitated about giving it to Evelyn. It 
seemed like an ill-fated ring, for all those who had 
worn it had died very young, or lived to be very un- 
happy. It pleased her fancy greatly, however, and 
after she had once seen it, she insisted on wearing it, 
laughing at bis superstition. She liked the idca of 
wearing for an engagement ring what so many had 
worn before her as a seal to the same vows. ‘ 

Philip thought of it all now, as he watched its | 
sparkles on the poor little finger. There surely was | 
some unbappy fate connected with the ring, and his 
first impulse was to draw it off and bury it out of 
sight forever, as if he might even now break the 





“Wr haven’t loved each other, Philip, but you 
wiil miss me when I am gone, 
memory in your mind, a& you would that of some 
pleasdnt friend, will you not?” said Evelyn Leyden, | 
lifting her great, dark eyes, over which the sad mist 
of death was creeping, to her husband’s face. 

It was true that they had not loved each other dur- 


ing the five brief years of their married life, yet he | 


bent over her now, in that supreme moment, with a 
passion of regret that brought burning tears to his 


eyes, and choked the words in his throat when he | 


wouli have spoken. She had brought him much 
unhappiness, this gay young wife, whose sole ambi- 
tion had been to shine in the eyes of the world, their 
natures were 80 discordantly diseimilar, their tastes 
ran in such widely different directions. Bat it was 


hard to see such a bright, vivid life flash out so sud- | 


denly. It seemed so strange and unnataral, and 
then the memory of those fvolishly-fond, youthfol 
days before their marriage, when, in bis boyish 
blindness, he had fancied that she was all the world 
to him, that he should always love her with the same 
absorbing passion, came over him, and he clung pas- 


‘| sionately to her pale, cold hand, as if he would bold 


her back from the dim land of shadows. 

She regarded him with a look of wistful surprise, 
and something like tenderness dawned in her beaati- 
ful eyes. 

‘My poor Philip!” she said, “I had not thought 


you would be s0 grieved to part with me—such a sil- | 


ly, selfish, thoughtless wife as I have been; but I see 
now that if I had been different, you would have 
loved me. Bat it is too late for regrets. God is good, 
and he ends it all in his best way. You will find the 
happiness that should have been yours all these 
years, and Iam going to heaven. I thought I loved 
you when you gave me this ring (holding up her 
slender finger), in those oli, foolish, delicious days | 
before I knew anything of the world, and you were 
so devoted and tender.” 


“O Evelyn!” he exclaimed, seized by a sudden | 


pang of remorse, ‘“‘I have been in fault! 
so young and inexperienced, and I—” 


You were 


“No, Philip,” said she, interrupting him with her | 


low, sweet voice, “ the fault was all mine. I recov- 
ered from the delusion that I loved you, lopg before 


we were married. I married you only to gratify my . 


ambition, I deceived you, shamefully, but you have 


always been kind to me, and the tenderest feeling I | 


ever felt for you, 1 feel to-day! Dear Philip, I love 
you now, and I have never loved any one else but 
myself before. Do not weep! you will be happier 
without me; everything is as it should be, but I 
shall be always near you. I shall know all your joys 
and sorrows, and perhaps—perhaps, dear Philip, I 
may be able to do you some good, to make up for the 
unhappi I have sed you. Who knows? If 


anything very strange and sweet happens to yon, re- || 
member me!’’ 





while her husband sat silently watching by her side. 


were talking of death; the perfame that stole up, 
from the blossoming garden was heavy and oppress- |. 
ive, like the breath of faneral flowers; the wind had 


You will keep my | Evelyn berself had always been above such a silly 


spell. Then he felt a flush of shame at his folly. 


ane recap and now she loved the ring which she 
| had worn so long, not because of its splendor, or its 
antiquity, bat because it was their betrothal ring— 
because it was his gift, and of such signiticance. 
So the night wore on slowly and sadly, and before 
the first glow of the strange, startlingly-bright day- 
break crept into the room, Evelyn died in that calm 
sleep, with her head on her busband’s breast. 
When she was arrayed for burial, as fair and beau- 
tiful amid the brigbt profusion of flowers as she 
would have liked to look, her mother tried to draw 
the ring from her finger, but the finger seemed swol- 
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floating cloud of incense, from her bower ofewhite 
lilies. There was something sweet and consoling in 
the atmosphere, a tender peace in the slow, silvery 
chanting, and in the rapt faces of the worshippers, 
and, though it all seemed so senselers to Philip, he 
felt something of its influence. He looked with a 
sort of wondering pity at the poor mothers, who, 
with their babes clasped close to their breasts, looked 
up to the marble face in an agony of supplication; at 
the rosy cheeked maidens, who brought their flowers 
and counted their beads at her shrine, and the storm- 
worn mariners, who so earnestly begged the guid- 
ance and protection of the Holy Mother, the Star of 
the Sea. And yet there was something very touch- 
ing in their simple faith. 

While he was stending there, gazing meditatively 
on the scene before him, and listening to the music, 
an elderly gentleman and a young girl stole softly in 
and stood beside him. They were English people, 
Philip thought at the first glance, but afterward he 
fancied that they had an American look. The gen- 
tleman was very tall, and somewhat stately, and his 
face wore an expression of mingled benevolence and 
shrewdness. He looked with evident disapprobation 
at the placid white virgin and her crowds of adorers, 
and seemed in haste to leave the church; but the 
young girl placed her hand on his arm, and whis- 
pered audibly, ‘*Not quite yet, papa! the music is 
delicious.” 

So he leaned back against a fluted pillar, closing 
his eyes with the air of a martyr resigned to his fate. 

Something in her figure made Philip long to see 

her face, but he could do so but indistinctly, as she 
wore her veil down. He discovered, however, that 
her eyes were large and luminous, and that her hair 
was of that rich, golden brovze, which the old paint- 
ers gavo to their saints and holy virgins. She was 
dressed with Quaker-like simplicity, the soft, un- 
rustling folds of her gray garments falling about her- 
with inimitable grace. There was just alittle hint of 
rose-pink blushing through the gray veil from under 
the brim of the demure little bonnet, and a tress of 
bronze hair, escaping from its mistlike folds. With 
these exceptions she was gray from head to foot. 

Philip could hardly keep his eyes away from ber, 
be could not tell why: but she seemed quite uncon- 
scious of his gaze, standing with bowed head and 
downcast eyes, listening to the thrilling peal of the 
music. He wondered if he had not met her before, 

if be had not known her, perhaps when she was a 
child, there was something so strangely and pleas- 
antly familiar in her air. 

Discovering some disarrangement in the strings of 
her little gray bonnet, she pulled cff one of her tiny 














len, and it would nut come off easily. And Philip, 
when he saw It, said: 

‘** Let her wear it to her grave. 1 do not care to see | 
it any more.” 

And everyone who came to the faneral noticed the | 
wonderful ring, that glittered so strangely on the | 
dead finger, and thought that it was a pity that any- 
thing so rare should be hidden from sight forever; | 


and then it was such a heathenish custum to bury } 
vostly jewels with the dead! 

Philip was traly wretched after the turf had been! 
heaped over his young wi'e’s head. He did miss her 
indeed. There was such 4 strange, mourntal siiliness 

| in the great house that had ence been 80 gay with 
her presence, that he telt that he could endure it no 
longer, and after a few blank, dreary weeks, he set 
o ona tour to foreign lands. 
| He was not overwhelmed with grief, certainly, at 
| the loss of one, who, though living under the same 
roof, had been alienated from him fur the past two or 
three years, but he was oppressed with a vague sense 
of regret and loneliness now all was over, which nev- 
er leit him a moment by night or day. Now he was 
ulterly alone in the world, with no one either to be a 
grief or comfort to him; he had no one to interest 
| himself in save himself, and he gave himself up toa 
morbid disgust of “ life, and love, and all things.” 
His favorite pureuits lost all their charm. If he tried 
| to absorb himself in his favorite books, he found them | 
devoid of their old interest, dry and stale. But he 
trusted that new scenes, foreign air and sunsbine, 
would obliterate the cobwebs from his mind and 
brain, and that after a short time of travel he shouid 
be himself again. | 
So he loitered idly through the wonderfal cities of . 
' the old world, took a peep at the pretty English vil- | 
lages, spent a winter amid the gayeties of Paris, and 
at last, ene sunny, May morning, found himself in 
Rome. 

The air was ltke a breath from Paradise, and the! 
brilliant Italian sunshine made the pavements gold- | 
en in all the dim old streets. All the world was) 
out of doors; peasants, like bright, tropical birds in | 


| dainty finger-tips, or the firmness and strength ex- 


| of almost horror, on the ring which she wore on the 


' grew pale to the very lips, and a strange, creeping 


| 8worn that there was a flaw in one of the diamonds. 


| the right. 


gloves to set them aright. There is character in a 
hand, and Philip watched the ancovering with satis- 
faction. But be did not note the rosiness of the 


pressed in the little, open palm, with its deep lines 
crossing the clear, white flesh, after all. 
His glance was fixed, from the first, with a feeling 


first finger of her right hand—the diamond heart, 
with one great blood-red ruby in the centre. He 


chill passed through his whole frame, for it was not 
only aring with a diamond heart and a ruby centre, 
but it was set in an odd, old-fashioned and somewhat 
tarnished silver setting, and though he had no op- 
portunity to examine ff very closely, he could have 


In his eager forgetfulness he bent forward, almost 
i to the lady’s tace, to get a nearer view of it, for her 
hand was busy at a knot of ribbon under her chin, 
whereupon, with a look of surprise and displeasure, 
the gentleman tucked her under his arm, and walk- 
ed out of the church, leaving Philip standing in a 
perfect maze. But when after a few moments he re- 
covered his scattered senses, he chided himself for 
nut having followed them and discovered their abid- 
ing place. He must and would take that ring in his 
hands, and examine it at bis leisure, before he could 
breathe easily, for was there ever such a ghostly 


winter frouwerk. A great many > people were going 
up the steps, and he followed with tho rest into the 
dim but magnificent interior, where a crowd of de- 
vout worshippers were bowing before the sculptured 
virgin, who looked at them so benignly through the | 
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he conld not shake cff the strange, uncanny feeling 
that possessed him. He meta couple of jovial artist 
friends, who had taken up their residence in the old 





| city, and they rallied him on his distrait air, and 


took bim, almost by force, home to dine with them, 
There was quite a collection of choice spirits in their 
cosy, bachelor apartments.. There were laughter 
and jests, “a feast of reason and flow of soul,” but 
poor Philip could see nothing but that ring flashing 
before his eyes, and the little figure in gray that 
grew ghostly in his memory, in spite of the unghost- 
like, curling, bronze hair, and the blushes he had 
stolen a glimpse of beneath the misty, gray veil. 
Whichever way he looked, his oyes held still the vis- 
ion of a diamond heart, with a great, blood-red ruby 
in the centre. 

* Now drink to your sweethearts!” said Shelby 
Seaton, letting a stream of mellow Italian wine drip 
musically into the glasses. Harding’s too bashful to 
mention his fair one’s name, but we all understand 
that he drinks to Miss Kilmer.” ; 
‘*Miss Elmer?” said Warrenton. “ Ah, yes! I 
recollect; that little English girl that goes floating 
about like a bit of gray cloud amid all the vivid color 
of our Italian streets. Gray from head to foot, like a 
Quakeress, Pretty as a pink, though, when you 
catch a glimpse of her face through all that gray 
tissue.” 

“ Like a rosy morning in mist,”’ suggested Seaton. 

‘* Does she always wear gray?’ questioned Philip, 
eagerly, thinking of the lady he saw in the church. 

“Why?” laughed Seaton; ‘ bave you fallen into 
the snare, too? I believe she does always wear gray 
in the street, doesn’t she, Harding?’’ 

* And does her father sometimes accompany het— 

a keen-eyed old gentleman, with a rather prominent 
nose, and iron-gray hair?” Philip persisted. 

“ Yes, that’s Colonel Elmer, a fine old English gen- 
tleman; his wife was an American lady, I believe. 
But why do you ask; have you met them, Leyden?” 

“ T thought I had heard the name before,” said he, 
musingly, ‘‘ but where I cannot tell, I sawa lady 
and gentleman in church this morning answering to 
that description, too.” 

“ Ah, that’s it,” laughed Seaton. ‘Miss Elmer is 
fascinating, especially in church. I saw her there 
once, and came neay falling in love myself. She was 
listening to the grand music of one of Mozart’s mass- 
es, and her face looked as rapt, and sweet, and ten- 
der as one of Murillo’s saints. She has rare eyes— 
—not blue, but purple as pansies, and so expressive, 
yet one can hardly tell what their expression is.” 

‘*Perhaps Harding can,” said Warrenton; “ he 
has spent time enough at Papa Elmer’s to have 
found out their meaning by this. You seem to have 
studied them a good deal, too, Seaton.” 

Harding lcoked annoyed, though he tried toappear 
indifferent. ; 

‘* Mrs. Elmer is an old friend of my mother’s,” said 
he to Philip, ‘‘ and, if you would like to become ac- 
quainted with the family, I shall be delighted to take 
you with me to their residence to-morrow evening. 

The colonel is the very soul of hospitality, and Mrs. 
Elmer is very partial to Americans, They would be 
charmed to see you, I know.” 

Philip thanked him with assumed carelessness, and 
accepted the invitation, stammering something about 
the desirableness of having friends in Rome, as he 
intended to make his home there for some time. 
But he forgot himself; he was only to make a week’s 
stay in that city. 

That night Philip had a strange dream. He saw 
Evelyn standing before him- Evelyn, as she had 
looked just before sho died, pale and sweet, with a 
tenderness he had never seen before in ber large, 
dark eyes. She did not speak to him, and her pres- 
ence seemed to hush everything, even the soft hum 
of the wind, and the fall of the fountain in the court- 
yard. He had just been hearing, half awake, the 
tinkle of a guitar, and the happy cenfusion of gay 
voices and light laughter from some moonlit balcony 
below, but in a breath he seemed to have been trans- 
ferred to a place of weird silences and strange shad- 
ows. She stood close by his pillow, so near that he 
might have touched her garments, but it was only 
for an instant. 

With a sudden smile, and a look full of mysterious 
meaning, she held towards him the first finger of her 








mystery? aud was it not sufficient cause to jar one’s | 


nerves, to see &@ jewel that one has buried with the 
dead sparkling again on a living finger? It must be 
the very same, and yet how could it be? 


Then he remembered with a sudden thrill, that it | 
was just one yearago that morning that Evelyn died; 


he thought of her last words, her last smile, and how 


the little, pale, dead hands looked, with the glitter- | 








right hand, pointing with the other hand to the place 
where the diamond heart used to glitter. 1t was 
quite gone now. 

With a thrill that he felt in every nerve, Philip 
noted this, and he awoke with a sudden start, the 
cold perspiration beading his forehead. But there 
was nothing but a great flood of soft Italian moon- 
light hovering about his pillow, making the room al- 


ing jewel gleaming strangely on the first finger of; most likeday. The fountain was singing its careless 


though it was an engagement ring; it being too large 
for the left hand, and she would not allow Philip to 
have it altered, though he wished to do so. 

** Another bride will wear it one of these days, 


She always wore it on that finger, even | 


song in the court-yard, and the guitar still tink- 
ling, with the low hum of voices, on the balcony. 

| But the vision haanted him all the remainder of 
| the night. He coul.j not sleep, but lay with his brain 
| full of strange, fevered fancies, and watched for 


their dress, ladies sunning themselves like butterflies perhaps, Philip,” she said, ‘and it may not be too | morning. The ring kept flashing before his eyes. 


| on the jatting balconies, and crowds of plump, little | 
How many times in after life he thought of those children, with cheeks like pomegranate blossoms, | den bride, else my finger would have grown larger; | strange look in Evelyn’s beautitul eyes. And all the 

last words! They were her very last. After that | were tumbling about merrily at every turn. Every | it has fitted all the reat, you know. If you ever have | next day, wherever he went, it was still in his mind. 

she closed her eyes wearily, and seemed to sleep, church was open, for the month of May is especially | another one to wear it, see that it fits the engage- | 


consecrated to the Virgin Mary, and everyone had | 


lilies. 
Philip, strolling dreamily along the street, was ar- 
rested by a peal of irresistibly sweet music, from the | 





large for her. You see I wasn’t intended for a Ley- 


ment finger, else it will be an unfortunate mar-: 


it was a soft, showery June night. The rain drip- | something to cffer at her shrine; a bouquet of gor-| riage.” 
ped over the eaves with a mournful cadence, as if it geous blussome, or a wreath of pure, white, scented | She said this langhingly, unmeaningly, of course, | nor wine had power to dispel it. 


@ few days before their marriage, bat it annoyed 
Philip, someway, and he always remembered it. 
The noonday street was flooded with fullest sun- 


| He saw, still, the little, pale, bare finger, and the 


It was not exactly a ghostly feeling, now, in the 
! broad, bright, canny daylight, though he would fain 
| have ridded himself of it; but neither gay company 


* You look as if you bad seen a ghost, Leyden,’’ 
; said his friend Harding, who came, as he had prom- 
fsed, to take him to the Elmers that evening. ‘‘ Any- 


& strange, hushed sound amid the leaves, and the open door of one of those grand old churches, whose shine when Philip came out of the dim church, and thing the matter?” 


little bird in her nest on the honeysuckle which | very pinnacles, mingling with the soft, purple-misted strolled silently homeward. But even under the in- | 
clambered over the casement, awoke and chirped | atmosphere, looked as fairy-like and translucent as fluence of the bright, healthy, light and joyous air, carelessly. 
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“I didn’t sleep very well last night,” said Philip, 
“The moon shone in my face. That’s 
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bad, you know; makes people insane sometimes. It 
gave me queer fancies, | think, and made my head 
ache.” ' 

The Elmers lived in one of those old, half-ruined 
palaces that abound about Rome. A delightful 
abode in the midst of a garden full of fountains, and 
roses, and nightingales, It was just outside the 
gatos, and from its wide, airy balconies there was a 
fairy-like view of the old, many-spired city. 

Miss Elmer was flitting about the garden, and 
though she wore white instead of gray, Philip recog- 
nized her as the lady he had seen in church. And 
there was the ring; his eye fell upon that at once; 
but sparkling through the meshes of a ccquettish 
little lace mitt, its flash was not quite so ghostly to 
his morbid vision. But when, as Harding mentioned 
his -name, she extended the little hand with such 
charwing frankness, he could hardly help shuddering, 
tor he chanced to touch the cold stone, and dropped 
the soft, pink fingera as if they had burned him. 

She looked up with a little flush of surprise, and 
turned away somewhat haughtily, and Philip was 
vexedly wondering why be should have become such 
& nervous, superstitious fool, when Mrs. Eimer came 
bustling in, all smiles, and claimed him as a connec- 
tion of the family. 

“ You married Evelyn Denham, did you not? and 
she was the daughter of my dearest cousin and 
friend, Evelyn Morris. I’m so glad to see you, Mr. 
Loyden. We have heard from the Denhams only 
once or twice in many years, but we used to see a 
good deal of each other while we were both living in 
New York. Do tell me about dear Evelyn. She and 
my Ethel used to be such friends when they were 
children. Is she with you in Italy?” 

Something in Philip’s face told the story without 
need of words. She is dead. Mrs. Elmer instantly 
changed ber gay, voluble manner. Ethel looked 
upon him with sottened eyes, and he tried to tell 
them of her sad, sudden death, his fascinated eyes 
always tixedon the ring that burned on the little 
hand that lay s0 composedly in Miss Elmer’s snowy 
lap. 

**T thought I bad heard the name of Elmer famil- 
iarly, somev here,” said Philip, after a little pause, 
‘and now I remew ber hearing Evelyn speak of you 
Otten, especiaily of Miss Elmer.” ~ 

And it flashed through his mind then, that it was 
always with extravagart praise, as if Ethel, as she 
called her, had been litilo less than a saint, child as 
she was when Evelyn knew her. 

“ Ethel has received one letter from ber since her 
marriage,” said Mrs. Elmer, ‘and in it she enclosed 
photographs of herself and husband. Et\«1 has them 
now, aud I recognized you at once frum your resem- 
blance to the picture, though I don’t know that I 
should have done so if it hadn’t been for the name. 
Did you, Ethel?” 

Ethel looked slightiy confused, and evaded a direct 
reply. She was very silent all the evening, and as 
Colonel Eliner was absent, Harding in harmony with 
Ethel’s mood, and Philip under a spell, there were, 
of course, long silences, during which they each feign- 
ed to be absorbed in contemplating the beauty of the 
evening, earth and sky, great stars palpitating so 
near, overhead, the moon mist trembling over the 
mountains, and drifting amid the tairy-like spires of 
the city. Philip had scarcely exchanged a half doz- 
eu words with Miss Elmer that night, but their eyes 
were beginning to meet as if some magnetic influence 
were drawing them in spite of themselves. Her 
cheeks tlushed till they i.atched the blood-red roses 
in her hair, and she would turn away again with a 
sort of startled surprise. But Philip grew paler and 
paler every moment. 

“It is the ring,” be thought. “I always had a 
strange feeling about that ring.” 

He had intended to leave Rome the next morning, 
but the ring held him there. Mrs. Elmer invited 
him very cordially to visit them often during his stay, 
and he made the most of her invitation. 

“Miss Elmer,” said he, two or three days after- 
ward, as they sat together on the balcony, ‘ what a 
peculiar ring you have! What rare diamonds they 
are—so clear and brilliant. May I look at it a mo- 
ment? I should like to take itin my hand and ex- 
amine the stones.” 

“* Certainly,” she replied, “‘ but it wont come off 
very easily. It is hardly large enovgh for this finger, 
but it wont fit another but my engagement finger, 
and I don’t like to wear it on that, you know.” 

“Why not wear it there?” said Harding, appearing : 
suddenly. “1t would warn away troublesome aid- ; 
mirers.”’ 

Philip tried to jest at this, but his voice fairly trem- 
bled, and when she placed the ring in his hand, and 
he held it eagerly up to the light, he grew as pale as 
death, and it dropped from his palsied fingers to the 
floor. There was the same imperfection in one of 
the diamonds, like a speck of snow in a drop of pure, 
limpid water, the same smooth spots in the worn 
chasing, the nearly obliterated initial letters in the | 
inside, the lower part of the L being alone distinctly | 
visible, as on the ring which had been buried with 
Evelyn. it was the very same! 

Miss Elmer and Harding were engaged in conver- 
sation, and they did not heed his strange emotion, 
and indeed he had quite recovered himself when he 
restored the ring to the lady’s finger. 

‘lam expecting every day that this ring will be 
claimed by its rightful owner,” said she. ‘It came 
to me in the strangest way. I found it lying on the j 
floor under my window one morning, when we were 
in Londop. It was in warm weather, last summer, 
and the windows were all wide open during the 





night. I remember what a dark, breathless night it 
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was, and how I wondered how the ring could have 
found its way into my room. But afterwards, we 
found out that there had been burglars in the hotel, 
though they took little or nothing; some sudden 
noise must have startled them away before they had 
time to do 80, for one of them left his hat behind him. 
And we soppose that they must have dropped the 
ring, stolen from some lady’s chamber that very 
nigbt, perhaps. We advertised it in two or three of 
the leading London newspapers, but the advertise- 
ments were never noticed, and I liked it so much 
that I couldn’t help wearing it after a while. I 
never saw a ring that I liked so much, it is so quaint 
and old, and the stones are so brilliant. Who knows 
what romantic stories are connected with it? So 
many hands must have worn it! I conjare up strange 
histories for it, sometimes, daring a lonely, idle twi- 
light. And sometimes I grow half afraid, fancying 
that it may have been stolen from the finger of a 
corpse. There are s0 many churchyard robbers, 
you know; thieves that pry open the doors of tombs 
and take the silver handles off the cetfins, oven!’ 
And she shuddered and grew pale to her lips. 

“ That’s very improbable ,” said Harding, inclined 
to laugh at such a strange fancy. ‘* People seldom 
bary such jowels with the dead. But the ring does 
look, someway, as if it had had a romantic history. 
What an odd design! It looks like a bleeding heart. 
The ruby is precisely like a great drop of blood. I 
never saw anything like !t before, did you, Leyden?” 

Philip, who did not care to hear more of the ring, 
evaded an answer, and the conversation drifted into 
another channel, 

Day after day, and week after week passed awy, 
and still Philip lingered in Rome, held by the strong- 
est and most silken of chains. Love. In the light of 
Ethel Elmer’s eyes, he forgot everything dark, or 
mysterious, or truublous. The restlessness that had 
vexed all his life, changed to a feeling of perfect rest 
in the enchantment of her presence. The ghostly in- 
fluence which the sight of the ring had exercised 
over him vanisbed entirely. The mystery of its 
falling into Etbel’s bands no longer baunted bim— it 
bad grown natural to see it sparkling on her finger. 
He felt as if he had always known her, that her face 
had always beaned upon him, that she had always 
been his love. S» his days were bathed in a rosier 
atmosphere than even those of his first youth had 
been. He had not asked her if she loved him, and 
she had given him no sign, only that she followed 
him with those shy, proud eyes, as if they were 
drawn toward him without her will. Bathe felt as 
sure of her love as he telt sure that he loved her, fur 
were they not made for each other? And when at 
last he told her what she was to him, one delicious, 
starry night when the wind was full of the silver 
fragments of nighting«le’s sungs, aud perfumed pet- 
als dropped about the leaty terrace, she confessed 
that she had loved him from the very tirst. 

“TI felt unspeakably glad when you came that 
night,” she said, ‘‘as if we bad known and loved 
once, and had been long parted.” 

Her right hand was lying idly in her lap, and a 
stray moonbeam struggling through the leaves just 
then, caught the ring aud shivered the diamonds 
into a thousand points of splendid flame, and woke a 
vivid, leaping light at the heart of the great blood 
ruby. It tlashed into both their eyes with a sudden 
dazzle. Moved by some sudden impulse, Philip bent 
down and kissed it with a tender and solemn rever- 


ence. She looked up in surprise, but he did not heed | 


the look. 

** Ethel,” said he, “will you wear that ring as the 
seal of oar betrothal? Will you let me place it on 
your other first finger? 1 will tell you why sume- 
time—nvt now.” e 

She assented unquestioningly, though she wonder- 
ed at the request. 

Two months later Philip and his bride were at 
home in America. The leaves were falling, and the 
frost leaving its white trail over lawn and garden 
when they reached there. But thereatter it was al- 
Ways @ paradise of summer to Philip. One day he 
had Evelyn’s grave, which was iu the sunniest corner 
of the old family graveyard, secretly opened. He 
fancied that it locked as if the green turf had been 
disturbed since they heaped it over her breast, 
starred with June daisies. The casket, with its 
heavy silver bands and plate looked as if it had been 
untouched; not one silver nail was missing, and the 
lock was undisturbed. But when they looked with- 
in, though the little hand that wore it was as perfect 
as ever, the diamond ring was missing! 


> 





RUSSIAN HABIT. 


Theft is a national failing—almost universal. Noth- 
ing can escape the grasp of a Russian, it he cau pos- 
sess himself of it, either by force or stratagem. He 
will steal that which no thieves in any other country 
in Europe would think of stealing. On the railroads, 
every locomotive not in actual service is attended by 
@ watchman, as the workmen wrench off the copper 
and brass fixings, which they sell as old metal. The 
very guards, conductors, engineers and stokers are 
not unfrequently the carriers of stolen property from 
one place to another. A thief, when detected, is gen- 
erally punished by a scourging, a /a Russe, with the 
birch. The writer has seen this punishment inflicted 
on persons of all ages—bearded old men and little 
boys. Nor is stealing considered a disgrace amongst 
the lower orders, who actually instruct their children 
to steal. 





Let the misanthrope shun men and abjure, th 
most are rather lovable than hateful. or 


APPARENT DEATH. 


Very lately, the present writer was requested to 
attend, on a Monday morning the funeral of a lady 
sixty-seven years of age, the wife of the mayor of a 
small French town, who had died in the night be- 
tween the Thursday and Friday previous. On the 
company assembling, the cure informed us that the 
body would remain where it was for awhile, but that 
the usual ceremonies (except those at the cemetery) 
would be proceeded with all the same. We there- 
fore followed him to the church, and had a fu- 
neral service without a burial. It transpired that 
the body was still quite warm, and presented no 
signs of decomposition. 

In the ordinary course of things, this circumstance 
might not have prevented the interment; but the 
poor lady herself bad requested not to be buried un- 
til decomposition shculd have begun beyond the 
possibility of mistake; and the family remembered, 
and regretted, that her brother had been put into the 
ground, three days after bis death, while still warm, 
and with his countenance unchanged. They had 
occasionally felt uneasy about the matter, fearing 
that they might have been too precipitate in their 
proceedings. So in this case they resolved to take no 
irrevocable step without the full assurance of being 
justified in doing so. The corpse was kept uninter- 
red long after every doubt was set at rest. Certainly 
we manage some things better in England than in 
France; amongst them being the interval allowed to 
elapse between death aud interment. Still, there are 
circumstances and cases which, even here, affurd 
matter for serious refiection. 

It will easily be supposed that the dangerous brief- 
ness of this interval has been ably discussed by the 
French medical press. In 1866, a petition was pre- 
sented to the Senate from a person named De Cor- 
nol, pointing out the danger of hasty interments, and 
suggesting the measures he thought requisite to 
avoid terrible consequences. Amongst other things, 
he prayed that the space of twenty-four hours be- 
tween the decease and the interment now prescribed 
by the law should be extended to eight-and-forty 
hours. A long debate followed, in which Cardinal 
Donnet, Archbishop of Bordeaux, took a leading 
part. He was decidedly of opinion that the petition 
should not be set aside by the “ order of the day,” 
but that it should be transmitted to the minister of 
the interior for further consideration and inquiry. 
Some of the venerable prelate’s remarks produced 80 
great an effsct on his auditors as to merit particular 
mention. He said he had the very best reasons for 
believing that the victims of hasty interments were 
more numervus than people supposed. He c nsid- 
ered the regulations on this head prescribed by the 
law as very judicious, but untortunately, they were 
not always exccuted as they shuuld be, nor was suf- 
ticient importance attached to them. In the village 
where he was stationed as assistant curate in tue first 
period of bis sacerdvutal lite, he saved two persons 
from being buried alive. The tirst was an aged man, 
who lived twelve hours after the hour fixed for bis 
interment by the municipal ofiicer. The second was 
@ man who was quite restored tv life. In both these 
instances a trance more prolonged than usual was | 
taken tur actual death. 

The next case in his expericnce occurred at Bor- 
deaux. A young lady, who bore one of the most dis- 
tinguisbed names in the department, had passed 
through what was believed to be her last agony, and 
as, apparently, all was over, the father and mother 
were torn away from the heart-rending spectacle. At 
that moment, as God willed it, the cardinal happen- 
ed to pass the door of the house, when it occurred to 
him to call and inquire how the young lady was go- 
ing on. When he entered the room, tie nurse, find- 
ing the body breathless, was in the act of covering 
the face, and indeed there was every appearance that 
lite had departed. Soméhow or other, it did not 
seem 80 certain to him as to the bystanders. He re- 
solved to try. He raised his voice, called loudly 
upon the young lady not to give up all hope, said 
that he was come to cure her, and that he was about 
to pray by herside. ** You do not see me,” he said, 
“but you hear what I am saying.” Those singular pre- 
seatiments were nut unfounded. The words of hope 
reached her ear and ¢ ffected # marvellous change, or 
rather called back the life that was departing. The 
young girl survived, and in 1866 was a wife, the 
mother of children, and the chief happiness of two 
most respectable tiamilies. 

The last instance related by the archbishop is so 
fnteresting, and made such a sensation, that it de- 
serves to be given in his own words. 

‘* In the summer of 1826, on a close and sultry day, 
in a church that was excessively crowded, a young 
priest who was in the act of preaching, was suddenly 
seized with giddiness in the pulpit. The words he 
was uttering became indistinct; he soon lost the 
power of speech, and sank down upon the floor. He 
was taken out of the church and carried home. 
Everybody thought that all was over. Some hours 
afterward, the funeral! bell was tolled, and the usual 
preparations were made for tue interment. His eye- 
sight was gone; but if, like the young lady I have 
mentioned, he could see nothing, he could neverthe- 
less hear; and I need not say that what reached his 
ears was not calculated to reassure him. The doctor 
came, examined him, and pronounced him dead; and 
after the usual inquiries as to his age, the place of his 
birth, etc., gave permission for his interment next 
morning. The venerable bishop, in whose cathedral 
the young priest was preaching when he was seized 
with the fit, came to his bedside to recite the De Pro- 








Night came on, and you will easily feel how inex- 
pressible was the anguish of the living being in such 
a situation, At last amid the voices murmuring 
around him, he distinguished that of one whom he 
had known from infancy. That voice produced a 
marvellous effect, and excited him to make a super- 
human effort. Of what followed I need say no more 
than that the seeiningly dead man stood next day in 
the pulpit, from which he had been taken for dead. 
That young priest, gentlemen, is the same man who 
is now speaking before you, and who, more than 
forty years after that event, implores those in author- 
ity not merely to watch vigilantly over the careful 
execution of the legal prescriptions with regard to 
interments, but to enact fresh ones, in order to pre- 
vent the recurrence of irreparable misfortunes.” 





Our Curious Department. 





{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.} 

GLAss Evrs.—One of the Emperor Soulique’s 
generals, who was deficient of an eye, determined 
upon having an artificial one made by a Parisian oc- 
ularist. The enameller who received the commis- 
sion, surpassed bimse!f, tor he counted upon this 
order bringing him in numerous others, with 
possibly some Haytien decoration in addition. As 
soon as the eye was completed, it was wrapped up 
carefully in cotton wool, placed in a little box, and 
sent to its destination. The ocularist waited anx- 
iously for a response, which did not come for nearly 
six months, when what was his surprise to receive, 
in Neu of the anticipated cross, his eye back again, 
accompanied by a letter couched in these abrupt 
terms: ‘‘ Your eye is of no use tome. It is yellow- 
ish, and recalls the memory oft the Spanish flag. I 
will only wear an eye of the colors of my own coun- 
try.” The ocularist hesitated as to the course he 
should pursue, then hastened to the Ministry of Ma- 
rine, asked permission to see the Haytien flag, and 
returned home, when he manufactured an eye of the 
description indicated—a lively mixture of red and 
green. The ebony general was this time so pleased 
with our ccularist’s workmansbip, that he refrained 
from introducing the remarkably brilliant organ 
under bis eyelids, preferring to wear it among other 
decorations upon his breast. 





LENGTH OF TBE Foot.—1 went into a shop the 
other day to buy what the drapers call “ gents’ 
hose.” A smiling young lady was behind the count- 
er, and when [ had made an appeal to her to show 
me some socks, I was somewhat doubtfal what course 
of action I ought to pursue in order to demonstrate 
to her the length of my foot. As I am not a bar- 
Jeeque writer, it was clear that I could not lay my 
boot on the counter and say “ with all my sole;” nor 
could I paraphrase Dibdin’s Jack Tar, when he spoke 
of the dancer who “ 80 daintily handled her feet.” 
The little woman, however, speedily removed my 
first perplexity; though only to plunge me into an- 
other. ‘‘ Will you,” said she, “ please tu double up 
your fist and lay it on the counter?” I replied that 
I did not want gloves, but socks. ‘‘ And I want to 
take your measure,” she said. “ But,’ I urged, ‘ it 
is the measure of my foot that you require.” ‘ Yes,” 
she replied, ‘‘and I can get it equally as well from 
your hand. Once round your clenched fist, at the 
knuckles, is the length of your foot.”” And she took 
the measure of my fist, and I took the socks on the 
faith. of the damsel’s representation; and, in due 
course, I found that she was quite right, and had fit- 
ted me to anicety. 





THE BULL-SNAKE.—The bull-snake, although it 
abounds upon our western prairies, is very little 
known to naturalists. It grows toa length of about 
ten or twelve feet, is very thick in girth, and strong 
and bold. It never attacks man, but haunts the 
neighborhoods of the wild outlying prairie-farms, the 
poultry kept on which in such abundance seems to 
form an irresistible attraction to this great snake, as, 
indeed, poultry generally does to ail other reptiles of 
its kind. It is terribly voracious, and what is most 
rare in snakes which are not venomons, will kill and 
destroy for the mere sake of killing. A bull-snake 
in a large ben-roost will in a night do as much mis- 
chief as will require three months’ hatching to repair. 
Once, when driving out with a friend to visit a sta- 
tion on the prairies, a good deal west of the Mississ- 
ippi, I drove over one of these snakes in the long, 
tangled prairie-grass, which was then more than 
four feet high. The shock his bulk gave almost up- 
set the light “buck. board ” on which we rode. We 
turned at once, and saw a large dark mass of bull- 
snake writhing his dirty-black coils in all the agony 
of a mortal wound. He was evidently quite helpless 
to escape or live, 80 we jumped down, and with the 
butts of our whips beat what little life remained out 
of him. Yet till the last blow he fought us with 
fierce hissings and attempts to bite, and would, no 
doubt, have made a serious resistance, had he not 


eleven feet, and his jaws, or rather mouth, contained 


of these, of course, were venomous; but the wound 


multitude of small, deep lacerations. The jaws were 
exceedingly powerful, but there was nothing what- 


prairie-hen, which had evidently been eaten some 





fundis. The body was measured for the coffin. 


days before. 














been so injured to start with. His length was nearly | 


four rows of teeth, all small, but all intensely sharp- | t 
pointed, and crooked, and curving backwards. None | 


they would inflict would be very severe from the | 


ever in the creature’s stomach but the remains of @ | 
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THREE MEN OF THE HOUSE OF STEWART. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 619 ]} 
Paler and paler grew the faces of the two broth- 
ers, as the men drew forth, carefully, the figure of 
the third, and laid it gently upon the bank. The 
fatal arrow was still in his left breast; his bow was 
firmly grasped in his hand; the three eagle-plumed 
shafts were in his belt. 
Murdoch’s face was rigid, but he seemed to quake 
with an inward emotion which he tried in vain to 
suppress. But Dugald, with a cry of grief, threw 
himself upon Walter’s cold, dripping body and wept 
like a child. The men stood around with quivering 
features. For a season, all were overcome by the 
pathos of the scene. 
Dagald rose up at last. 
‘‘My men, wrap my brother carefully in a plaid, 
and bring him home. I must go first and tell my 
father. Walter, Walter, my dear brother!” . falling 
on his knees again by the body, and taking the icy 
hands in his. 
But he rose again, and motioning Douglas Gairden 
and two others of his clan to follow him, turned 
despondingly towards Drummire. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THREE DEATHS, 


As Sir Dugald Stewart and his small escort ap- 
proached the outer gate of the castle of Drummire, 
they saw that it was shut. Douglas no sooner ob- 
served this circumstance, than he made a signal for 
silence to his master,and advanced quietly to the 
little wicket and knocked. 

“ Who is there?” demanded the warder, within. 

‘Open, man!’’ answered Douglas, impatiently. 

“Is it you, Douglas Gairden?” demanded the 
warder. ; 

“Who else could it be?” 
roughly. 

“ Bat you did not go out with Murdoch Stewart; 
are you with him now?’ eagerly. 

“He is coming. Open, open! I am in a hurry.” 

The huge iron bolts were hastily withdrawn, and 
the wicket thrown back; but no sooner did Douglas, 
tollowed by his master and servants, press through 
the opening, than the old warder seemed to fall back 
in affright. 

With a glance of suspicion at the ola man’s pale 
face, Dugald hurriedly crossed the courtyard, and 
knocked at the door of the keep tower. A hurried 
footstep was heard descending the stair, and Lady 
Stradawn’s voice asked : 

‘* Who is there?” 

* Open, mother,” said Dugald. 

Dugald’s voice was much like Murdoch’s. The wo- 
man was deceived. 

“ Yes, Murdoch,” she said, and opened the door. 

For an instant Dugald saw her face, that it was 
very pale; then a gust of wind extinguished the light 
in ber hand. 

“O Mardoch,” whined the woman, “I am so glad 
you are come! It is dreadful to be alone in the house 
with a dead man!” 

“A dead man?” repeated Dugald, bewildered. 

“Yes, he is dead. You will miss him a little, Mur- 
doch, but it was a mercy to rid him of his pain; and 
now that Walter is dead, there is only Dugald be- 
tween you and the Lordship ot Stradawn. You have 
arrested him, I suppose?” 

** He is arrested,” answered Dugald. 

The horror had broken upon him, and yet left him 
command of himself. 

They ascended the stairs in the darkness, and Lady 
Stradawn began groping for a light. 

“You must hurry and help me to compore him, 
Murdoch, before the others come. He must seem to 
have died of grief at Dugald’s crime. O, but he looks 
horribly! He went into convulsions an bour after I 
gave bim the poison, and never came out of them. 
See, now!” 

She advanced with the light to the silent hearth, 
where stood old Sir Allen’s accustomed chair, show- 
ing his stark, distorted body, fallen back in it. The 
old man’s face wasso horrible that at the first glance 
Dugald uttered a cry of agony, and swooned upon 
the floor. 

Startled at the act, the Lady Stradawn looked at 
the prostrate body in bewilderment; but when Doug- 
las Gairden rushed in and turned his master upon 
his face, a mortal spasm seemed to strike the guilty 
woman, and she, too, fell senseless and rigid. 

The retainers, with Sir Walter’s body, came pour- 
ing in, tostand appalled. For a time the general 
horror was sv great that nothing was done. 

At length Lady Stradawn was carried to her cham- 
ber, and Sir Walter’s body, with that of his father, 
was borne into the great hall, and luid out in state 
upon couches. A surrounding multitude of wax ta- 


answered Douglas, 


room, 

“* Mother!’ he said. 

She turned her head, and looked at him in terror. 

“Murdoch, Mardoch,” she said, tearlessly, ‘ would 
that you had never been born!” 

“Mother,” said the young man, sitting down beside 
her, “ Nichol was set to guard me. We were boys 























pers was reflected from the glittering armor upon 
the walls. There father and son lay in tragic silence. 

Betore morning, Lady Stradawn was said to be 
conscious. Food and wine were sent to her, but the 
messengers returned, refusing to go near her again. 
She sat in a chair, staring straight befure her, with 
glassy eyes and colorless lips, frightful to look upon. 
It was still night when her son Murdoch entered the 


.... 


together; he eoumed to pity me, ond gave me this 
chance to speak with you.” 

A flash of wild thought stirred the torpid face of 
the miserable woman 

** Nichol?—is he your friend? Can he not be bribed 
to let us escape?” she whispered, hoarsely, grasping 
his arm. ‘ Bribed, Murdoch—bribed with all the 
cabinet contains, to let us go with our lives?” 

**No; no, mother, there is no hope. We are doom- 
ed to die!” 

cif Bat—” 

**Be composed. I tell you there is no shadow of a 
chance for us in that way. The door of the keep is 
doubly barred and doubly guarded, and no one passes 
unexamined by the light of a torch. Every man be- 
neath these walls is, of his own free-will, engaged in 
vigilant watching. The portcullis is down, the gate 
barricaded, the barbican manned, and the walls sur- 
rounded by patrols. They will not be balked of our 
death.” 

Looking at her son, for the first time a pasrion of 
weeping seized npon the woman. 

“ Weep, mother,” said the young man, at length; 
“this is your work! You tutored me to the ambi- 
tion whicli brings us both to-morrow to the gallows.” 
** God help us! Is there—is there no deliverance?” 
** Yes, there is one—poison!” 

He drew a small paper packet from his breast, and, 
lifting a glaes of wine from the tray, sitted a fine, 
white powder into the liquid. Then, with a distort- 
ed smile— 

‘Good mother, I pledge you!” he said, and drank 
off half the mixture. 

He reached the glass to his mother. 

“O, I dare not!” she syllabled, with a shudder of 
horror. 

*‘ Mother,” exclaimed Murdoch Stewart, sternly, 
** you shall not die by the gallows. Take your choice 
of deaths!” 

He drew a dirk from his bosom, and held the glass 
towards her with the other hand. 

“Tam not afraid to take one more death on my 
soul, already damned,” he added. ‘‘ Choose!” 

Passionately as a child, she took the cup from his 
hand and drank. 

“ Now, Nichol,’’ said Murdoch, composedly open- 
ing the door, “ we are beyond your power—quite well 
and safe, I assure you.” 

Nichol glanced at the glass of wine, and guessed 
the truth. He sent instantly for the priest, who was 
also skilled in medicine. Antidotes were forcibly 
given to Murdoch Stewart, and passively received by 
the Lady Stradawn, but both expired in a few hours. 

After the four graves of the house of Stewart were 
composed, a heavy illness fell upon Dagald, the new 
laird. Fora time it was feared that he would never 
dispense the honors of Drummire to his devoted 
clansmen ; but he roee at last from his bed—welcomed 
back to life and love. 


TESTING FRIENDSHIPS. 


A bourgeois once had a son some fifteen or sixteen 
years old,avery promising lad, gentle, courteous and 
very generous—a quality that had procured him 
many friends. The father secretly deplored the bad 
example of the society into which the tastes of his 
son had carried him. He feared that he should see 
him one day ruined. Desirous of pointing out his 
danger, he addressed him thus: 

‘‘ My son, however great a fortune is, it will soon 
disappear if it be wasted. Be on your guard; accus- 
tom yourself to economical usages, if you do not wish 
to be burdened with a distressed and friendless old 
age. I do not wish you to love money for itself, but 
merely for the dignity of independence which its 
possession imparts. To be poor, my son, is to be ac- 
curst amongst men in this world.” 

** You are my father,” answered the young man, 
“and you have aright to command me. But re- 
member that my name is unsullied; so far, I have 
not made a single enemy. On the contrary, I have 
won many friends. And have you not yourself, sir, 
often told me to cherish a true friend, tor he is worth 
more than tons of gold?” 

* True, but how many friends do you think you 
have made?” 

“ Sir, I think I can count amongst my acquain- 
tances at least ten sincere friends.” 

**Ten! then you are lucky indeed—more lucky 
than I, who, having lived sixty years, only know one 
friend. In order to be sure of a friend, however, you 
must put him to some test. I should recommend you 
to do so to yours.” 

He then suggested a stratagem which the son vol- 
unteered to put into practice. They went to the sta- 
bles and killed a calf. The son threw it into a sack, 
which he slung over his shoulders, and repaired thus 
equipped to the house of one of his friends. The 
mowent bis friend spied him he ran out, and throw- 
ing his arms around him, begged him to tell him 
whether he could serve him. 

‘* Yes,” answered the young man, “‘ youcan. Un- 
fortunately, I have killed aman. You can save my 
life by hiding me, and concealing the corpse which I 
have brought with me, that I may not be convicted.” 

At the same time he threw the sack, allcovered with 
blood, upon the ground. But his intimate friend, 
imploring him to pick it up, tld him that on any 
other occasion he should have been very glad to 
oblige him, but this time he was not anxious to em- 
barrass himself. 

The son tried the same thing with the whole ten 
friends, with the same success, He returned home, 








greatly humbled, and told his story to his father. 
** l expected as much,” replied the father, laughing. 





a Gon now to my friend. I flatter myself that you will | 
receive very different treatment from him.” 

The young man took the sack and started off once 

more. Hardly had he disclosed his feigned misfor- 

tune, than he was at once shown into a dark room. 

The friend, having cleared the house of his servants, 

his children, and even his wife, under various pre- 

texts, closed all the doors, exclaiming: 

“Now we are safe. Our first care must be to get 
rid of the corpse. I will then go and ascertain if the 
news of the murder has transpired. Meanwhile you 
must remain here concealed.” 

He then began to reflect where best to bury the 
dead body, but the young man, convinced of the 
sincerity of his friendship, thanked him and went 
away. 

** My son,” said the father, **T remember when I 
was a boy hearing a proverb which I have never for- 
gotten. It was,‘ That he alone is truly our friend 
who comes to our assistance when all the world 
abandons us.’ ” 
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PRADRAAN RADAR ARR ne 


We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethrenin all parts of the world.) 





THE HUGH DE PAYENS PILGRIMAGE. 
The Hugh de Payens Commandery, of Melrose, 
had a pleasant excursion to Portland, Augusta and 
Bangor. Ateach place the Melrose Knights were 
received in grand style, and entertained in a hospi- 
table manner. The Hugh de Payens were officered as 
follows: Sir F. J. Foss, E. Commander; Sir Thomas 
Winship, Generalissimo; Sir J. H. Waitt, Captain- 
General; Sir John B. Norton, Major; Sir Wm. T. 
Grammer, Captain; Sir Samuel Tidd, Captain; Sir 
Lyman Stickney, Captain; Sir J. D. Parker, Cap- 
tain; Sir C. C. Dike, Captain; Sir E. W. Glover, 
Captain; Sir O. W. Upham, Sergeant Major. 

When the Pilgrims returned home to Melrose, a 
salute was fired by the Malden Light Battery when 
the train neared the depot, which was about 712 
o’clock, and upon alighting trom the cars the Knights 
were surrounded by numerous friends, who congrat- 
ulated them upon their pleasant juurney and safe 
return, The Hugh de Payens were received at the 
depot by the Mount Vernon Lodge, of Malden, E. W. 


Cummauder Foss, where a bountiful supply of lemon- 
ade was turnished them. They next proceeded to 
the Town Hail, where they partook of an excellent 
collation. 





THE TEMPLARS’ PARADE IN PHILADELPHIA.— 
A Builadelphia paper, describing the Grand Tem- 
plars’ parade in Philadelphia in June, speaks as fol- 
lows: ‘*The parade was one of the most gorgeous 
ever witnessed in this country, or perhaps in the 
world.” In alluding to the Boston Encampment, 
the same paper remarks: ‘“‘Some idea may be form- 
ed of the pecuniary standing of the Boston Com- 
mandery, from the fact that it collectively represents 
the snug little sum of $40,000,000.” The discipline 
and drill of the Knights seem to have impressed the 
editor very favorably, for,he says: ‘* The discipline, 
military tactics and evolutions of the Kuights of the 
different Commanderies surpassed anything ever be- 
fore witnessed in this country, outside of the very 
best-drilled company.” We teel thankful that we 
deserve such tavorable notices, aud we are sure that 
Boston Commandery will feel proud of them. 


oO 


TEMPLAR EXCURSIONS. 


The Hugh de Payens Encampment have just re- 
turned from a most delightful visit to the East—not 
Palestine, but Bangor and Augusta, and the river 
towns—where they were received most cordially by 
their brethren in those vicinities. The report we 
published last week of the excursion of the Palestine 
Encampment, of Chelsea, to Kearsarge, and the tar- 
rying by the way at Concord, to receive the atten- 
tions of the Mount Horeb Commandery there, gave 
assurance likewise of pleasant times. These are 
really charming events in life, and make the wheels 
ot existence run smoother, breaking up the monoto- 
ny too apt to form around one through worldly cares, 
and giving an impetus to action thereafter, and a 
pleasant memory to dwell upon. There are in such 
excursions, however, certain temptations that assail, 
and the question of ability of purse, or time, or fu- 
ture obligation, has no voice in resisting them. Then 
there are temptations to convivial excessés, that will 
occur among the best-regulated people. All of these 
should be weighed beforehand, and when all are set- 
tled satisfactorily, then indulgence may follow to the 
top of the bent. If itcan be afforded, and all the 
conditions are right, the heart free from restraint 
floats in the ether of enjoyment, nor caste a thought 
behind for that which is a dead weight to one who 
has gone when he ought not. We would not throw 
cold water, but instil caution. The feelings that are 
enlisted and elicited are good, the fellowship pertect, 
the results charming, and we see what knightly 
courtesy is in a practical way. There is avother 
thing to be thought of, and that is the obligation that 








is incurred, when the “ knightly courtesy” is to be 


Glen, Master, who escorted them to the residence of 


returned, and attentions rendered that shall surpass 
those received, invulving expense that will fearfully 
strain the pockets. People must not be mean about 
these things; the obligation must be wiped out, and 
it will be. Thus visitations react, and before the bal- 


| ance gets established, all parties are seriously “ out,” 


This is rather a selfish view t take of it, and a draw- 
back to the fun; but, as we said before, if the cost is 
reckoned, and the contingencits cared for, there is 
no better way for spending money or time, than in 
visiting the brethren abroad. We have alluded also 
to the convivial temptation. This should not be in- 
curred, unless it can be met stoutly; failing in this, 
the Order is brought to reproach, and personal char- 
acter suffers. This should be specially considered 
and guarded, and propriety should be made the first 
principle of enjoyment in the knightly intercourse. 





JERUSALEM UNEARTHED. 
The labors of the Palestine Exploration Fund, con- 
ducted under the extremely able auspices of Lien- 
tenant Warren, bid fair to redound in the highest 
degree to the credit of that body. Ever since the 
day Josephus wrote his history, the exact position of 
the various places mentioned in Biblical narrative 
has furnished matter of the keenest dispute. Where 
was Zion, the city of David? Was it the same as 
that mentioned under an identical nomenclature by 
the writers of the Christian era? Was it on tho 
eastern or on the western ridge of the hill? And 
where stood the Temple? These are some of the 
points which at the first establishment of the P.les- 
tine Exploration Fund it was hoped might eventually 
be cleared up, and there is every reason t) believe 
that the hope will not prove chimerical. Jerusalem 
was in every sense a city set upon a hill. 
upon a lofty plateau of white limestone, the sides of 
which were so rugged that save from the northwest 
they were practically impregnable. The hill itself 
was intersected by a number of deep gorges, and the 
whole mountainous group had its natural defence on 
two sides, whose base united with that of Jehosh- 
aphat, thewitness once of “‘ the dark idolatries of 
alienated Judah,” which, commencing on the high 
table-land north of the city, makes a gradual circait 
round. But the effect of revolving centuries, of re- 
peated sieges, of ruins piled upon ruins, has been al- 
most wholly to concesl trom the sight the area of the 
Jerusalem whose story is told us in the Bible. The 
valleys are choked up with the accumulated debris of 
ages, and far away, beneath the surtace of the soil 
upon which the modern traveller treads, lie entomb- 
ed the splendid remains of old historic buildings. In 
the depths of rubbish which now conceal the Jerusa- 
lem of Biblical times, lie the strata of successive 
buildings and rebuildings. Tue whole ground is, in 
fact, one vast sepulchre, and Lieutenant Warren, as 
he pursues his work, will have brought before him at 
every turn the memorials and monuments of who 
shall say how many epochs? Often .has he had to 
descend as far as ninety feet betore he has been able 
to observe architectural traces which warranted the 
belief that he was in the presence of the holy relics 
of the Scriptural city. Shafts have been sunk by 
him in every direction, revealing subterranean pas- 


the most trying kind, long protracted, has shown 
that the walls ot the Tempie area are still standing 
in as sound a condition as when they were first built. 
It has been plainly demonstrated, beyond a doubt, 
that by patient toil it is possible for us to look 
through all these galleries and shafts upon that very 
Jerusalem, ruined, indeed, but still in some of its 
main features the same which, eighteen hundred 
years ago, the Saviour hallowed as the scene of his 
labors and the witness of his death. Terribly, in- 
deed, has each prophetic utterance of its fall been 
fulfilled; but, buried deep beneath the dust of cen- 
turies, the ruins are yet there. 





MASONIC TRADITIONS.—Let no Mason, and there- 
fore no Knight Mason, speak disres; ectiully of tra- 
dition, for upon it as a chief corncr-stone is based the 
solid, ornamented, enduring superstructure of our 
Order, and their foundation is not built either upon 
sand! Let the Mason rather emulate the taith and 
wisdom of the learned Apvustile Paul, who was deeply 
versed in the splendid traditions of the Jews, and 
who, when writing to the Thessalonians, rebuked the 
skeptical in these words: ‘Therefore, brethren, 
stand tast and hold the traditions which ye have been 
taught, whether by word or our episties;’’ and thus 
clearly announces his belief that without the sup- 
port derived from rational and trustworthy tradi- 
tion, the church itself could not live, and history 
would be a wyth. 
tradition. 





NATIONAL PROVERBS. 
Spain is rich in proverbs. One of them runs, “ By 


Never.” There is much richness and beauty in the 
Italian proverbs, as ‘* Time and patience change the 
mulberry leaf into satin ;” but many others alluding 
to vengeance are terribly significant. The proverbs 
of Airica partake largely of the physical aspect and 
moral characteristics of the country. We say of a 
lucky person, ‘* He was born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth.” On the Nile it is, ‘‘ Throw him into the 
river, and he will come up with a fish in his mouth,” 
“A small datestone is large enough to prop upa large 
water-jar;” “The corn passes from hand to hand, 
but it comes to the mill at last;” “The beetle is a 
beauty in the eyes of its mother,” are African, 









it stood - 


sages innumerable intersecting the city ; and labor of 


Blessed, therefure, are the uses of 


the road of by-and-by one arrives at the town of 
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THE POET. 


A poet sat in his chamber, 
Big with an unwrought plan 

That should strike at the root of evil, 
And gladden the heart of man; 


That should gather like sheaves in autumn 
The nations under the sun, 

And clasp in a bond forever, 
And make of the people one. 


And he sought in the mystic legends, 
The volumes of ancient lore, 

For the wisdom and thoughts of others— 
The wise that had gone before. 


And he found that in all the ages 
Had risen some master-thought— 

Had risen some grand conception, 
Love laden and blessing-fraught. 


But he saw, and his soul waxed bitter, 
The ills that the wise had borne; 

And the labor that brought for payment 
A measure of carthly scorn. 


And the heart of the poet grew heavy, 
Alas, for the mighty scheme! 

It set with the sun at even, 
And passed like a fitful dream. 


And all that was left of the glory 
To grapple with vice and wrong— 
To strike at the root of evil, 
Was nought but an idle song. 


And the song it was hailed with laughter, 
And Death took the poet away; 

But the soul of the hoary singer 
Lives on in that deathiess lay. 


It flows like a mighty river, 
It wrestles with Death and Time; 

It stands on the world’s broad highway, 
And cries with a voice sublime. 


And men are the wiser and better 
That bearken unto that song; 

For Love is the sum of its measure, 
Love, the avenger of wrong. 


And when men shall be filled with its yearnings, 
And gathered together as one; 

The work of the song shall be ended, 
The dream of the poet begun. 


> 
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Bat the lesson had been sufficient for the survivors, 
who bad seon the madness of the undertaking when 
too late to recall it. 

Several unsuccessful efforts were made to float a 
linc ashore to us with pieces of board. But in the 
meantime, a better plan was in preparation. The 
fore-yard, which still remained aloft in its place, was 
topped up by the lee lift, tho braces hauled taut, and 
the flapping canvas cut adrift. An active man thon 
laid out on the yard-arm, pulled up a lance with a 
coil of light warp attached, and, watching his oppor- 
tunity, darted it as far as possible, from his elevated 
perch, into the sand-beach. After several triale, 
Bryant at last succeeded, though at great risk of his 
life, in seizing it, and running up the bank with it. 

The rest was easy; for by means of the light warp, 
a large rope was soon hauled ashore and carricd 
higher up. In default of post or anchor, we secured 
it to the carcasses of two huge elopbants, driven to 
the spot, and slain for the purpose. 

The man whom we had saved had go far recovered 
as to be able to assist us. But considerable time was 
consumed in our preparations, and day was dawning 
before the hauling apparatus was in working order. 
The weather was gradually moderating, and with 
the advantage of daylight, our labor of love was 
pushed forward with success, till, as we thought, 
only the captain remained on board. He would, as 
in duty bound, be the last man to leave the vessel. 

At this point, there was a hitch in the operations; 
and we observed him carefully attaching to the 
hawser a sort of cradle, which appeared to have beer 
extemporized from a deck-tub. 

“ What’s that rig for?” asked Mr. Fielding. ‘ To 
bring his chronometer and little valuables, I suppose.” 

“Ay, one little valuable, that is more to him than 
all the chronometers ever turned out at Frodsham’s,” 
answered one who appeared to be the mate of the 
brigantine; ‘‘ that’s to haul Miss Caroline ashore in.”’ 

© And who is Miss Caroline?” was the inquiry, in 
tones of astonishment. 

**Carvline McDougal, the old man’s daughter.” 

“Ts it possible that you have a lady on board, 
then?” 

‘Ay, and a bonny lassie she is, as can be found 
within a month’s sail from this desolate place. She’s 
the old man’s idol, and she is all -he has to love. 
Her mother died two years ago,and he has taken 
her to sea with him, wheuever the owners would al- 
low it.” 

‘‘ Here he comes with her, out of the cabin! Now, 
boys, we shall have a double freight, and a precious | 
one, too. We must mind the signal and haul lively | 
at the word.” 

The young lady, showing no signs of fear, stepped | 
lightly upon the brig’s rai), and was handed into the | 
cradle by her father. He then slung himself to the 





Landing the crew of the Daphne- Captain Mec Dou- 
gal and his daughter — Dave Bryant is *“ interested.” 


THE beach shelved quite rapidly at the point 
where the brig first took the ground, and, as her bow 
wedged itself into the firm sand, the rushing wave 
lifted her stern, and swung her round, broadside on. 
She was sufliciently near for us to catch words 
shouted through a speaking-trumpet, but not for us 
to send our unaided voices to windward so as to make 
ourselves heard in reply. 

We strove, by all the signals in our power, to im- 
press upon the crew the necessity of remaining on 
the wreck. Had they done 80, all would have been 
saved. Daylight, we knew, must soon arrive, and 
we could find means to connect the wreck with the 
shore by a line. 

But a fatal infatuation had seized upon their minds, | 
that a part of them might land in a boat; anda boat 
was accordingly lowered. How she was got sately 
into the water and pushed clear of the brig, was a 
mystery tous. We could not see the operation; but 
the glare of torches, which had been lighted and 
held alott by those remaining on deck, showed her | 
rapidly approaching. We ran down as tar as we 
dared, to be ready to seize her, and to assist the crew 
to land, should they succeed in beaching her safely. 

On she came, looming darkly inthe fitful firelight; 
she seemed almost within our grasp, when an im- 
mense roller was seen coming in with frighttul ve- 
locity, and a glance showed us that we must all be 
overwhelmed together. A terrible cry went up from 
those on board, who saw the danger but were power- 
less to avert it. For the moment we could look only 
to our own safety, as we ran for our lives up the slope 


great black wall of water moving on in pursuit. 

It burst with a thundering crash that drowned all 
other sounds. The devoted whaleboat was lifted, 
dashed end-over-end, filled and borne away, a shat- 
tered, worthless wreck, by the receding flood. Strug- 
gling desperately in the sandy bottom, I maintained 
my footing, and seized upon a human form, appar- 


hawser close at her side, and, waving his hat to in- 
form us that all was ready, a steady and careful pull 
brought the two safely on shore together. A dozen 
strong arms were extended to help the drenched and 
shivering young girl from her awkward position; for | 
the tub in which she was obliged to crouch down Was | 
half filled with water at landing. 

** God bless yon, boys, whoever you may be!”’ said 


Captain McDougal, a fine, seamaulike looking man, | 


trying to grasp the Lands of all three of us at once, 


, as soonas he found his focting among the ord 
It I 


** My second mate and the other poor fellows! 
had only kept them all on the wreck!—but we | 
thought it was all fur the best. The rest of us owe; 
our lives to your courage and efforts, aud I cannot ' 


find words to express the thanks of myself and 


daughter, and, indeed, of all hands, for—” 

‘* Never wind, sir,” interrupted Fielding; ‘ take 
the young lady up to the fire. That’s the best we 
have to cifer you at present. It was quite accidental 
our being bere; aud we have done only what you, or 
apy¢f your men, would have dune tor us, under like 
circametances.” 

‘My poor brig!” said the captain. ‘* Do you think | 
she will beat to pieces where she lies?” 

“I think not,” Fielding answered. ‘She will beat | 
up high on the beach, and you will be able to board | 


, her next ebb tide, for the sea will go down to-day. 


The norther is almost blown out, 
a shift of wind.” 

The brig, we now learned, was the Daphne, of Ho- 
bart Town, which had been fitted as tender to the 
Garrick, now at the anchorage. Her sailing had been 
delayed sume days after the departure of the barque. 


and we shall have 


' Her passage had been long and boisterous, and they 
of the beach, glancing over our shoulders at the ' 


had suddenly found themselves near the laud in the 
height of the gale, with liltle more than’ room to 
wear off. They knew nothing of the rock-bound 
point under their lee, but had rightly interpreted 
our signals to beach the vessel,as they were fast 
shoaling their water, and saw no hope of safety from 
anchoring in the teeth of such a gale. The surviv- 





ently stunned and bruised, which had been thrown 
against me. 

Dave was at my side in a moment; aud together ; 
we dragged the unconscious man up on the stony 
ground near the bonfire. Mr. Fielding, being a little 
in the rear of us, was overtaken, and narrowly es- | 
caped drowning, but reached terra firma, exhausted | 
and breathless. One of the boat’s crew was carried 
back under the lee of the brig, as she lay keeled in- 
shore, and dragged on board by his shipmates. 


out in the back current, or undertow, and were seen ; 
no more, 

No boat remained, in which to make another at- 
tempt; for the vessel had carried only two, and one 
wy them had been crashed to pieces when she struck. 


Bat 
i 
four others, the remainder of the party, were swept | 


ors numbered fourteen, besides the captain’s daugh- 
| ter. 
The sky had cleared sufficiently for us to see the 
vessels in the Bight, pitching and plunging at their 
{ anchors. But it still blew too fresh against us to at- 
tempt the passage of the glacier. Another night 
| maust be passed on shore in our cave. By our advice 


| the shipwrecked crew set to work to prepare similar | 


quarters, a small cavern being dug and neatly lined 
| expressly for the young lady, near her father. 

At sundown the wind had fallen away to a light 
breeze. The brig had gradually worked up on the 
beach, and ber motion was much less violent. A 
| watch waa set for the night, on the shore, to observe 
| and report any change in the situation, and the rest 
' of us retired to the camp-ground, when preparations 
| were made for supper. The bill of fare was much 








1 he same as on ‘the previous » night. ‘Some of the 
brig’s crew had filled small tarpaulin bags with hard 
bread, before hauled ashore, but most of their stock 
had been landedin a damaged condition. Sea-ele- 
phants and penguins were abundant enongh and 
easily killed, and these animals were made to sup- 
ply us with shelter, food and fire. They seemed to 
take but little notice of this invasion of their domin- 
ions, further than to evacuate the space immediately 
ronnd about car fires. 

By special request, we passed the evening with 
| Captain McDougal and his daughter. The presence 
and companionship of a young woman, one of intel- 
ligence and refinement, too, seemed, among this 
Strange, wild scenery, more like a dream than a 
reality. She had quite recovered her spirits, and 
had experienced no ill eficcts from her rude morning 
bath. 

Caroline McDougal was at the interesting age of 
eighteen; with a litho, petife figure, erect and grace- 
fal in all her movements, as was apparent through 
all disadvantages of dress and circamstances. Her 
countenance was rather pretty than handsome; but 
with the bluom of hor native Higblands improved by 
her seataring lite, and a wealth of rich, brown hair, 
she well merited the title of bonnie lassio given her 
by the mate of the Daphne. From the part which 
she tovk in the conversation, it was evident that her 
education had not boen neglected; the father him- 
self being a man of much general information, united 
with great worldly expericnce. 

The captain was not one to mourn long at his loss, 
though he had ventured nearly all bis meavs in the 
expedition, and the acci:itent which had shipwrecked 
his vessel at the very outset was a severe blow to his 
prospects. But like a true sailor, he accepted the 
situation, and made the best of circumstances as 
they now stood. 

** We shall have a fine day to-morrow to work on 
the wreck,” he said cheerfully. 

Capital,” assented Fielding. ‘ ‘The wind will be 
| round in the sou’west quarter before morning, cool 
| andclear. A few hours will cat the sarf down, and, 
strong-handed as you are, you will soon have all the 

| stores and provisions landed.” 
| Yes, and our voyag3 ia not rained yot, though we 
| Shall be workiug under a great disadvantage with a 
| heavy ship and no tender. I want to sce Captain 
| Proctor, a8 600n a3 possible, and yet,’’ he continued, 
| with a fond glance at his daughter, “I think I had 
better stay by the wreck to-morrow, and attend to 
| stripping her wyself. Mr. Rawlings,” be said to his 
first o flicer, ‘‘ you can take a cruise over the bluff to- 
morrow with Mr. Fielding, and go on board the Gar- 
rick. You can report all the circamstances, and 
| his boat can land here to-morrow, or next day at far- 
thest. As s00n as we get some luinber and sails 
; ashore, we can put up comfortable quarters for the 
| whole party.” 
Before we separated for the night, his daughter, at 
his reqnest, sang two or threo of her beautiful native 
ballads, to the delight of ail hands, who gathered si- 
‘Jently round. Her voice porsessed wonderful flexi- 
bility and power, and, after the first embarrassment 
| Was over, the songs were given with mach feeling, 
and with thrilling «ffect upon the ruagh, bearded 
' seamen, several of whom were countrymen of hers, 
| from over the Border. In this wild, isolated spot, 
with its strange, dreary surroundings, the emotions 
| stirred within the. hearts of these wanderers were 

| akin to those excited by the music of the ** Ranz des 
! Jaches,” when heard by the old campaigners in the 
| African deserts or amid the snows of Russia, 

Hardly less marked was the effsct upon our own 
party. So strange aud uulookei-for had been the 

‘advent of the beautiful singer among us, that we 
could hardly credit the evidence of var senses. Her 
gentle presence had a retiving, bumavizing iv flaence 
upon us all, but upon be one wes it wore cbservabie 

| than wy rollicking irieud, Dave Bryant. 
boisterous merriment had given place to seriousness, 

| and, as we parted from our bosts to return to our 
own subterranean chamber, I could not refrain from 

| raliying wy comrade upon being, fur the tirst time 

' during our acquaintance, “ under a cloud.” 

| ‘* ] don’t feel very well, to-night,” he said, abstract- 
edly. ‘ Those penguins’ hearts are rather indigesti- 

bie, I think.’’ 

“*] bave no doubt that heart-disease is at the bottom 
of the diiliculty,” I replied; “ but don’t lay it to the 
poor, innocent penguins, Dave. ‘There’s a young 
lady in the case, this time.” 

‘“ Have you any peculiar detective skill in these 
matters?” he asked, with a slight sneer. 

** None is required,” I answered. ‘*The diagnosis 
is simple enough, and the perception of a true friend 
cannot be mistaken in the symptoms.” 

‘* Well, Joo,” he said, striving to be cheerful again, 
**T admit the soft impeachment. I believe Iam in- 
terested, for the first time in my life.” 

“Is it anything more, think you, than a sort of ro- 
mantic interest, engendered by the circumstances of 
the case? The whole thing is strange—it is so 
strange that the girl should be here at all, in this out 
of the way place—her presence among such sur- 
roundings seems so like an angel-visit—that it would 
be no wonder if more than one susceptible youth 
among us were attacked with heart-disease.” 

We had by this time arrived at our encampment. 
We had leit Fielding behmd, conversing with the 
captain, so that we had a fine opportunity for conti- 
dential talk. But Dave, without making any imme- 
diate reply, proceeed to stir up and revive the 
smouldering tire, while I eallied forth with my lance 
to butcher another load of fuel. A cheerful blaze in 
a few minutes rewarded our efforts; and sitting by 
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His usual | 


its genial warmth, we smoked and rarminated for 
some time in silence. 

*“ There’s a providence in it,” said Bryant at last, 
**There’s more in it than the mere romance of the 
situation; and I own to you, Joe, that 1 am deeply | 
interested in Carrie McDongal, I bardly know why, 
myself. As you say, the whole thing is so strange! 
and not the least strange part of it is, that I, who 
have stood the fascinations of all the Broadway belles 
nnmoved, should come ont bere to this distant corner 
of the earth to be in danger of losing my heart to a 
little Scotch fairy, who has hardly exchanged a duz- 
en sentences with me.” 

‘* Say rather, to a little sea-nymph, who rose into 
viow, dripping from a deck-tub, like a builesque 
upon Venus,” I returned. “Bat, to be serious, 
Dave, I should not be much surprised if the interest 
should prove to be mutual. Without flattery, I may 
say that you are a good-looking fellow. And, as you 
have been instramental in saving Miss McDougal’s 
lifo, the acquaintance has begun according to the es- 
tablished rules of romance.” 

‘* But the same reasons would apply to you, Joo; 
you are certainly as comely as I, and have had an 
eq tal share in her rescue.” 

**O, you need not fear mo as a tival. Not but 
that ladmiro the girl very mach, and truly believe 
she is well worthy of any man’s love. But I am 
heart-whole, and intend to remaia so for the presa- 
eut.” 

‘*T am glad to hear it, Joo, for if wo were both to 
fall in love with the same woman, wo might fall out 
in our friendship.’’ 

** You shall have a clear field, so far as I am con- 
cerned. And moreover, if I can aid you in any way, 
I shall be at yourservice. You may trust me, I shall 
never play Sir Proteus to your Valentine. But here 
comes Mr. Fielding, and it is time to creep into our 
cave, for we have a tiresome jaunt before us in the 
morning, to cross the glacier.” 

My comrade did not follow me immediately, but 
still sat meditating in the fireligit, and gave short, 
absent replies to Mr. Fielding’s remarks. I could 
not but feel concerned, as I thought of the change 
that had come over my friend. Bat I hoped it might 
be for the best, and that there was, as he believod, a 
providence in this strange meeting. I doubted not, 
that if the attraction were mutual, the influence of 
this interesting young girl upon him would be for 
good. 

It may be thought that 1 attached unduo impor- 
tance to this little confession of sudden attachment 
which my friend had made to me. But, knowing 
him as I did, I had the most perfect confidence in 
his word, and felt that he meant all, and even more, 
than he had said. Though a little wild, and, as yet, 
unsettled, he had the ring of the trae metal in him. 
He would, in the end, I was sure, vindicate his man- 
hood, and take his proper stand among his fellows. 

As to his views of the gentler sex, I knew him to 
be the soul of honor, and incapable of anything like 
trifling flirtation. His course, in an affair of this 
kind, would be a frank, straightforward one; and a 
young girl’s reputation and peace of mind would be 
sacred in his keepi.g. 

And, thinking all this, I fell sound asleep on my 
downy penguin bed under the tussock, my lat 
glance of consciousness falling upon the subject of my 
thoughts, sitting in a reverie by the camp-tire. 


¢ 


A BLAMELESS PRINCL’S DEATHBED. 


The late Leopold Ferdinand, heir to the Belgian 
throne, was distinguished throughout the nine brief 
years of his lite for a brilliancy cf intellect and a no- 
bility of disposition that calls to miud Louis XVII, 
that ill-fated “Child of the Temple.” During his 
last illness, his father used at night to consianily rise 
from Lis own bed and go, with bare feet and nvise- 
lexs step, and hang over the couch where his child, 
with angelic patience, was awaiting his doom. This 
patience, so calm as to appear unnatural, and which 
excites surprise in those who have not nursed little 
children through mortal illness, seems to have been a 
characteristic of this little child. Numberless anec- 
dotes have, of course, been related of him during 
the last few months, many of which are totally with- 
out foundation, but one in particular was so widely 
spread that it gained credence. 1t was the fact of 
his feigning sleep when suffering great pain if he 
heard the approach of his -father’s footetep, lest he 
should be questioned relative to his state, and read 
the disappointment his answer must have caused. 
“If I pretend to sleep,” he used to say to the atten- 
dants, ‘‘ my father will think that Iam better.” But 
during the day time his father was seldom absent 
from his side, and was never weary of trying to ex- 
tract some slight support on which to hang hope by 
questioning the child as to his feelings and symp- 
toms. One day, when the little tragedy was draq- 
ing very near its close, and the prince was suffering 
from one of those attacks which so often threatened 
‘to be fatal, the king approached the bed to learn 
some news of his condition, and receiving no reply 
save such as was conveyed by the languid, half-raised 
eyes. ‘Je vous ennuie, n’est ce pas, mon enfant!” 
he excluimied; and unable to control his feelings 
rushed away into the park in order to conceal them. 
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A little French girl had been naughty, and on 
being threatened by her preceptor that he would tell 
every one he tnew of her wise mduct, she ssid: 
“ Very well, tell it you wantto; 1 don’tcare. There 
area great many people that you don’t know, aud 
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they will never hear a word about it.” 
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Che World in Miniature. 


OUTSIDE AND IN. 
Quietly browse the meek-eyed cattle, 
Quietly nibble the timid sheep, 
And the wind among the beeehen branches 
Seems as 'twould cradle the rooks to slecpe 
The smoke curls blue from the kitchen chimney. 
The manor house shines white in the sun; 
Peace dwelleth here, and the evening glory 
Of a life—well ending—well begun! 


Thou foolish poet! Pass the threshold! 
The master sits in his old armchair, 
And two strong keepers watch beside him, 
Lest he should slay them unaware. 
He raves, he whines, he groans, he whimpers; 
His wife and children have fled, forlorn; 
And could he know the doom he suffers, 
He'd curse the day that he was born. 


A man who has worked for years in the Brooklyn 
navy yard as a machinist has learned, in his leisure 
hours, to speak, read and write Hebrew, French, 
German and Italian, and obtained a thorough knowl- 
edge of geology and botany. Outof his savings he 
has purchased a library of 1200 volumes. 

General Ziramba had avery long Polish name. 
The king, having heard of it, asked him good hu- 
moredly, ‘‘ Pray, Zaramba, what is your name?” 
The general immediately repeated the whole of his 
long name. ‘“ Why,” said the king, ‘‘ the devil him- 
self never had such a long name.” ‘I should pre- 
sume not, sire,” said the goneral, *‘ as he was no re- 
lation of mine.” 

A certain fashionable book-publisher of New York, 
while enjoying an airing behind a span of high-step- 
pers in Central Park one afternoon last weck, over- 
took an author of his who was quictly jogging along 
in @ modest buggy, and remarked jocosely, as he 
passed the latter, ‘* You'll excuse me getting ahead 
of you?” ‘* Don’t mention it. Publishers generally 
do get ahead of their authors!’’ was the quick retort. 


Mach enthusiasm is manifested on the part of the 
residents of Daxbury, to whom the landing of the 
cable will be an event long tobe remembered. Their 
well-known hospitality must be taxed to its utmost 
to provide for the wants of all who are expected to 
participate in the celebration. 


The London Dialectical Society is all at sea on 
Spirituaiism, receiving tales of dreams of lacky num- 
bers in lotteries, winning horses, and results of dis- 
eases. But in the Home matter it has secured 
another witness, the Master of Linds#y, who says 
that he was present when Mr. Home was carried out 
of one window into the air, 85 feet above the ground, 
and brought in at another window. Oo another 
occasion he saw tie apparition of Mr. Home’s late 
wife. 

Mr. Joe Jefferson, the actor, has bought the be2u- 
tifal Ranlett place at Hohokus, on the Saddle River, 
Bergen County, N. J., for $30,000. Itis a charming 
spot, lying on both sides of the river, with a fine 
trout brook in the rear; a capital old brown-etono 
house and spacious out-buildings, the whole sur- 
rounded by innumerable fruit and shade trees. 


A Connecticut lawyer not remakable for bis clean- 
liness of person aypeared at a party a while ago with 
arose in his button-hole. ‘‘ Where do you suppose 
it came from?’’ said he to a brother lawyer who was 
admiring it. The latter looked up and down the en- 
tire length of the questioner, and with great deliber- 
ation responded: ‘‘ Why, 1 suppose it grew there.” 


Mr. Symons, an English savant, has been experi- 
menting in temperature in an abandoned artesian 
well. He found at a depth of 1100 feet the temperatare 
was 20 degrees higher than above ground. At this 
rate of increase, the boiling point (210 degrees) would 
be reached about a mile and a half down. 


A merchant being unable to live as comfortably as 
he desired, and at the same time pay his debts, failed 
several times in business, and made assignments of 
his property. Finally he died. Among those who 
had cause to remember him was Mr. B——, who, 
meeting one of his neighbors, was informed that 
Uncle C—— was dead—had paid the debt of nature. 
“Is that so?” replied B——; “why didn’t he make 
an assignment?” 


Many of those who design attending the opening 
of the Suez Canal are providing themselves with silk 
tents. Eugenie’s is to be of blue and white, the 
Viceroy of Egypt has one of red and white, and 
Madame Musard has provided one of white silk with 
green and white borders. 














Marriages. 


In this city, by Rey. Mr. Bradlee, Mr. Robert Carpenter 
and Mrs. Juliette W. Brock. 

At South Boston, by Key. Mr. Rand, Mr. Cyrus A. Bar- 
Tows aud Miss Eunice R. Hawes. 
At Newburyport, Mr. Frank J. Thayer and Mrs. C. W. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Thomas Cashman, 51; Mr. John B. 
richards; Mr. John G Locke, 66; Air. Samuel Chamber- 

At South Boston, Mrs. Lucy 8. Jones. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Susan Shaw, 83; Mrs. Susan 
Thompson. 80. ; 

At East Cambridge, Mrs. Elizabeth I. Whitcomb, 37. 

At Medford, Mr Oakman Joyce, 65. : 

At Somerville, Mr. Henry Rice, 52. 

At Wakefield, Mr. Henry Woodman, 49. 

rT eagnem aie Caleb Gill, 70. 

é ai c Pes 5 - y 
Bartle bee , July 11, Mrs Louisa H., wife of Isaac 
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Huck in Tittle. 


Oar citizens are enjoying picnics. Cheaper than 

summer hotel boarding. 

An American Atlantic cable is now talked of. 

A religious enthusiast in France was recently found 

crucified in his garret. 

The delinquent tax-payers of New Orleans fill 41 

columns, 

The tower where John of Lyden was confined in an 

iron safe is t) be demolished. 

They manufacture gonuine Egyptian mummies in 

Paris out of papier mache. 

A Pennsylvania intant blew her cheeks out while 
trying to cat a torpedo. 

City men are at work on tho Common killing cat- 
erpiliars. 

Our public schools are closed and the scholars are 
scattered. 

Pitman, the inbuman judge, should be impeached. 
The president of the republic of Venezuela has 
recognized the Cuban insurgents as belligerents. 

A rattlesnake, three feet long, with nioe rattles, 
was caught in a dooryard in Stonington, Ct., one day 
lately. 

Newport trunks are said to be of about the size of 
a small cottage. 

The lumber trade of Albany last year reached four- 
teen millions of dollars. 

New York papers say that the use of absinthe as 
an appetizer is becoming very freqnent there. 

Coal is selling at $10 per ton. 

Chloroform is taking the place of cognac as the 
fasuionable female tipple. 

Another dance-house prayer-meeting has been set 
up in Water street. 

By an instrument called a ‘ vital-meter,” the un- 
pleasantnecs of burial alive becomes.a mere pastime, 

A man in Milwaukee is dying of hydrophobia from 
a bite received more than # year azo. 

A journalist made $20 000 in Wall street last week. 

The Q taker agents are disappointed in the beauty 
of the Indian women. 

An unpleasant mauiac in the Missouri Asylam 
eats the clothing with which propriety would cover 
him. 

Lodging-houses in New York are getting horribly 
immoral. 

Reporters are excladed from the book of one of the 
Saratoga hotels, and the shoddy is indignant. 

Eighty Austrian families are coming to settle near 
Richmond. 

Horseback riding is fashionable for ladies at the 
seaside and springs this season. 








AGENTS WANTED 
For the Best Book of the period. 
WOMEN OF NEW YORE, 
OR THE 
“ UNDER-WORLD”™ OF THE GREAT CITY. 

The most startling revelation of modern times. New 
York society unmasked. “The Aristocracy."” “ Women 
of Pieasure,’ “ Mariied women," and all classes thor- 
oughly ventilated. 50 illustrations. Address at once, 
The New York Book Co., 145 Nassau St., New York. 

33—13t 

JOSEPII BL. DALICY, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition, 
26 ANN STREET, NEW YORK. 

I claim that my Roilers and RoUer Composition are 
made from the very best material, aud is so prepared 
that the Composition when re-melted will not liver or 
candify; it is free trom pin-holes, will not crack, and it 
will last one-third longer than any other Composition in 
the market. Price 25 cents per pouad. 

ROLLER CORES AND FRAMES 
OF ALL SIZES, 


CONSTANTLY on HAND and BOUGHT or SOLD. 


Newspapers advertised in to one-third the amount of 
my bills. 33—1t. 








PARLOR STEAM ENGINE: 
WaAne entirely of Metal; Boiler and Furnace com- 
plete; will work for hours, if supplied with water, 
etc. ; free from danger; a child can wor 
with instructions tor $1.00. 
Address 


them. Sent free 


WALTER HOLT, 
102 Nassau St., New York. 


O’K EEF E’S 


TARGE WINTER WEAD LETTUCE, 


Messrs. M. O'Keefe, Son & Co., the well-known and re- 
liable Seed Importers, Growers and Florists, Rochester, 
N. Y., having grown and thoroughly tested this new va- 
riety for the past three years, nuw offer it to the public 
asa Fine ond Valuable acquisition for both the market 
aud private garden, as it is ready for use fully 


THREE WEEKS EARLIER 


than any other variety of Leituce, pent that grown 
und: r glass. Jt will stand the Winter without protection 
in the coldest of our Wdrthern climates. It turms very 
large, solid, exceedingly tender, greenish yellow heads, 
the outside leaves.being of a brownish tinge. Orders tor 
Seed will be received now, to be filled by mail, in sealed 
packages, at 50 cents each, and can ouly be had Genuine 
and Trug at their establishinent. Order immediately of 
M. O’KEEFE, SON & Uo., Bochester, N. ¥. 
32—6m. 
NTOP! STOP !—Full instructions by which any person 
can master the wonderful art of Ventriloquism ina 
few hoars' practice, and make a world of fun and fortune, 
Sent by inail fur 25 cents. Address GEO. C. BENNETT, 
Lox 103, Wadsworth, uv. 32-—2t 


KNEE SPRUNG HORSES 


ERMANENTLY CURED without cost or trouble. 
Recipe, $1. Address 
W.T. BAKER, SENTINEL OFFICE, 
27—ly. Waterford, New York. 


Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 
er week and expenses, or allow a large commis- 
sion, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. Address 


33—3m 


























GENTS Wanted.—A new 

and wonderful invention, 
winds up like a clock, kills rats, 
gophers. squirrels, mice, etc., 
throws them away and sets it- 
self quick asits name indicates. 
One trap and terms to agents 
sent by express on receipt of 
one dollar. Address LIGHTNING 
Tear Co., 95 Mercer Street, New Yo 


THE CELEBRATED 


STERLING 


SIX CORD, SOFT FINISH 


SPOOL COTTON, 


EQUAL, IF NOT SUPERIOR 
a ag: TO ANY KNOWN THREAD. 
WELL ADAPTED TO 


HAND AND SEWING MACHINE WORK, 


A.T. Stewart & Co., 


NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the United States. 








Great Sun-Sun Chop. 





T DR. HERO'S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 

DIES are advantages to be found in no other school 
in the world. EMILY A. RICE, Principal. Send for 
circular to Dr. J. HERO, Westboro’, Mass. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


VOR ZION’S HERALD to Jan. Ist, 1870. A first- 
P class illustrated iy ys teen he 16 pages. 200 
Contributors; 5 Editors, The cheapest paperin the land. 
$2.50 a year in advance. Specimen copies free. E. D. 
WINSLOW, Publisher, 11 Cornhill, Boston. 

Dw at Satan! that pays. For particulars, address 
4 8.M. SPENCER & Co., Brattleboro’, Vt. 











Savage’s Ursina. 
PURE GREASE OF THE CANADA BEAR. 


Superior to every other Pomade for softening, giving a 
brilliant gloss, and increasing the growth of the Hair. 
EVANS, MERCER & Co. (LATE LAMPLOUGH & CAMPBELL), 
MONTREAL, PROPRIETORS, 

AND SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


muskeT SHOT GUNS warrantep 


To shoot close and kill GO yards. Price, %2.50. 
Wanted.—Army Guns and Revolvers. Send stamp for 
price list Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, to JOHNSTON’S 
GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








VIREGA llow made from Cider, Wine, Molasses 

s or Sorghum in 10 hours, without using 
drugs. For terms, circulars, cte., address F. I. SAGE, 
Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Ct. 


&9 A Day for all. Address A. J. FULLAM, N. Y. 


810.00 PER DAY GUARANTEED 
Agents to sell the Home SuvuTTLe SEWING Macuine. It 
makes the LOCK STITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES, has the 
under-feed, and 1s equal in every respect to any Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Price $25. Warranted for 5 years. 
Address JOINNSON, CLARK & Co., Boston, Mass., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED, AGENTS, scontseverywnere, 


inale and female, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROV- 
ED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
This machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider ina most superior manner. Price 
only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will pay 
$1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
“Elastic Lock Stitch ’’ Every second stitch can be cut, 
and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing 
it. We pay Agents from $75 to 3200 per month and ex- 
penses, or a cominission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Add ess SECOMB & Co., PITTSBURG, Pa., 
Boston, Mass., or St. Lovis, Mo 

Cantion.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured 


WANTED—AGENTS—““asenican 

AMERICAN 
KNIPPTING MACHINE. Price $25. The ie cheap- 
est and best Knitting Machine ever invented. ill knit 
20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal inducements to 
Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIFTING MA- 
CHINE Co., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


GeoP Rowerg © 

















ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


() PaxRow NY 





M. WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 23—3m. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have gn hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We willsend 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty cents each, 
or six copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—Tuk GoLD 
Fienp, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tug Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—Tn&t ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—Pavut LARoon, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.—BIANCA, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tne Lost Hrir,by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntnia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robirson.—BLAcKLook, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—TH&r OUTCAST, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
Ou.ymptiA,by Francis A. Durivage.—far LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
Prize,by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tu& SpantsH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Tug Pirate SuvGGLERS,by 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CaBin Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
Tue PHANTOM Riper, by Harry Harewood Leech -- Por- 
LAR REACH, by M. fT. Caldor.—Tnr Gipsty BRIGAND, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THne Covuncit or fweive, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—THE CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvauus 
Cobb, Jr.—Corna DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. Hf. Rodinson.— 
THE “ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Sutp,by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage. —-THE LEAGUE 
or DeAtTaA, by Harry Harewood Leech —OrrnaA 8 Hus- 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—Ont-Eyep JAKke, by Edwards 
Keeler Oimstead.—KiInan’s CURSE, by com G. Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.~—ROSALTHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue OUTLAW,by Lieutenant Murray. 
—TnHE MAN or MysrTERY, by John J}. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lonxe Sim, 
THE [DIOT PAUPER, by Matthew 8S. Vinton.—Tugz PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES,by G.S Raymond,—Tns OCEAN MARTYR, 
¥ Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE SECRET,by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice paateiawen’ Sea Gut, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—Taw DeatH-foucn, by Malcolm kA Errym.~Tag 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Yrancis A. Dnurivage.—TaE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8S. Goodwin.—Tne PoLice Sry, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE AOCTRESS,by One of the Profession.—Tuk GIP- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Marray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J Errym.—Reppatn.by dr. J. H. Robinson. 
MARIAN MALVery,by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1e!PoTTER, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sirk. RASHLEIGH'S SECKET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconT!, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tukr Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—THe Secret LEAGtE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—iHE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THe GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mar- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—'1lnE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—W Hite LAND, Hd Sylvanus Cobb. 
Jr.—LALF-WITTED Nat. by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tug 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Ivan THE SERF, 
bv Austin C. Burdick —MARION'S BRIGADE, by Dr. J.H 
Robinson.—Tun MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son. -THE SEA LakK, by Lieutenant Murray.—Tur SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—fHE HEART'S SEORET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Kobin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, 4 Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.- Tug 
WITcn OF THE WAVE, by Llenry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
IESMOND, by Darius Cobb.—TnhE ReBeEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
li. Robinson.—THE UNKNOWN,'by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
Tne Poisoned Bars, by Lieutenant Murray.—MiILLin 
ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tux RUSSIAN GUARDS- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.—Lirg From Data, 
by M. 7. Caldor.—THE BLACK AVENGER, by Ned Buntine, 
—TueE LAby IMoGEN,by Prof, J. H. Ingraham.—Tus TEX- 
AN Bravo, by Dr. J. H. Robinsen.—Tugz Higuwayman, 
by Lieutenant Murray.—Tne Countess, ty Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Tug SpaNiIsn MUSKETBER, by Lieut. Murray.— 
HuGu Capet, by Francis A. Durivage.—THe ARMOKER OF 
4S | Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE Girsgey’s REVENGE, by 
Edwin 8. Scudder. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLIsHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
Ga" FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
eneral title. A new story Is issued each month, uni- 
‘orm in style, and comprising the following titles: 
No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EaGLe, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER, by Dr _J.H. Robinson. 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—TueE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELURKE, by oy Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE'S PRIZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. ——— Woop WITCH, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 


No —BEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—THE YounG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—THE DuCAL Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE WEST PoINT CADET, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—TuE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F11Tz-HERw, by F. Clinton Barrington. 


No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

. 11.—THE Kinc's TaLisman, by Saee Cobb, Jr. 
. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 
No. 19.—THE GOLD RoBBEgRs, by H. E. Bennett. 
No. 20.—THE Wife's SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No, 21.—THE 'TuRKIsH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No, 22.—TuE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—Tue Younc Conqceron, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 25.—Tipv, by Charles Cuttectield. ¢ 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS, 4 J.W. eee 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN SpeCTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 
No, 28.—TunouGuy THE ToOILs, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J Essi£ HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 
No. 30.—ScyR0OS THE Consain, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 
No. 32.—BRiGuT CLoup, by William U. Bushnell. 
No. 33.—Tu# Fatau Casket, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—Tuk BaRon'’s WELL, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 36.—Rep Goxp, by Miss Camilla Willian. 
No. 37.—Viroqua, by Emma Carra. 
No. 38.—Tut& HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred funter. 
No. 39.—Tux BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mk. W AKBURTON'5 GHOST, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—Tue BAUER MurpeER, by 8. C. Prescott. 
No.42.—AN OCEAN WAIF, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 43.—Tuk PEARL OF PANAMA,by William Hl. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CamILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 
No. 45,.—ZuULeIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 
No. 46.—THE CinCassian SLAVE, by Lieut. Murray. 
No. 47.—RED RuPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No.48.—A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 
No. 49,—T'n& FOUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 
No. 50.—Tnr Mysterious Key, by Ix M. Alcott 
No. 51.—Conrrinneg, by Frederick Hunter. 
No. 52.—Tuz PATRIOT CRUISER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MABEL WARD, by Clara Augusta 
No. 54.—CnEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 55.—TuE BEAUTIFUL Scout, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. 56.—Tuk CrysTaL DaGGeER, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58.—ALLA LEE, by R. Weis Keiner. 
No. 59.—THE WOLF AT THE DOOR, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 60.—Wuits WoLr, by William H. Bushnell 
No. 61.—RED HAND, by F. Clintom Barrington. 
No. 62.—Tuz YOUNG FISHERMAN, by F. C. Barrington. 
No. 63.—A Lost Lirz, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 64.—THE ISLASD OF FaTE, by Arthur L. Meserve. 
No. 65.~TuHE Brive oF Paris, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 66.—TurE Hero oF ToULon, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 67.—THE DWARF FIEND, by E. K. Darnell. 
No. 68.—HACK, THE TRAILER, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. 69.—In PeriL, by Frederick Hardman. 
No. 70.—Tue Roman Banpit, by Charles G. Rosenberg. 


For eale by all newsmen, or sent oy mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 





ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusiisnErs, 
63 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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C{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY WASTED LIFE. 





BY L. A. P. 








O wasted life! How have I spent, 
In murmurings and discontent, 
The golden moments God hath lent! 


O priceless hours, and days, and weeks, 
What a sad tale in silence speaks 
Through bleeding hearts and wasted checks! 


Down the dark page of m'sspent years 
A mournful catalogue appears, 
Blotted and blurred with burning tears. 


Tears that I might have oft suppressed— 
Pale cheeks I might have kissed to rest— 
Sad hearts I might have rendered blest. 


Rouse, idle hands, that long have lain 
In listlessness! To work again! 
Redeem the time thus spent in vain. 


Rouse, wayward feet—so apt to stray, 
So prone to wander, day by day! 
Resume the straight and narrow way. 


Hush, murmuring lips! nor speak until, 
Amidst whatever earthly ill, 
Thou well hast learned to say, “ Be still !"* 


Peace, thankless heart! no longer sigh 
O’er pleasures that were doomed to dic! 
But heed the gifts that round thee lie. 


Wake, slumbering soul! Long hast thou slept, 
And thy dear Lord hath watched and wept, 
While he alone his vigils kept! 


Time was not given thus to be spent 
In murmurings and discontent, 
But to improve what God has lent. 





Our Poung Folks’ Department. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE IDLE FAIRY. 


BY MISS peices WILLIAN. 








HE idle fairy I am going to 
tell about was named Pa- 
pilia, and she was too lazy 
to look out of her eyes. 
Now, laziness is a great 
| sin among the fairies, for 
they are the basiest peo- 
ple in the world, and the 
queen of the tribe was 
more displeased with lazi- 
ness than with almost any 
other sin that could be 
committed. She had her 
eye on Papilia, you may 
besure. She had forgiv- 
en and forgiven her, and 
now she made np her 
wind to forgive no more. 
**Come, Papilia,” her 
sisters called out to ber, 
‘All the gold-colored feathers come < ff 


one evening. 
to-night, and you know it is a great thing to get 
those.” 


But Papilla only yawned tremendously, so that the 
top of her head nearly came off, and settled herself 
more deeply into a hi llyhock blossom, for another 
doze. By-and-by, a little old fairy aunt of herscame 
and shook her awuke, and says she: 

‘What, you lazybones, are you sleeping while your 
sisters win the prince? They are getting the most 
beautiful feathers that ever were seen.” 

At that, Papilia started up. You see, the zold- 
colored butterfly feathers come off only one day in all 
the year, and the fairies esteem them very bighly, no 
one but princesses being allowed to wear them. If a 
fairy brought enough of them, and the most beauti- 
ful ones, she would be made a princess, and, what 
was more to Papilia, would be of a rank to marry the 
queen’s beautiful son, Papilio. The truth is, one 

great reason why Papilia was so idle was because she 
was thinking so much of this prince that she could 
not work. 

Well, she started up and flew as fast as her wings 
could carry her to find the feathers; but they were 
all taken. She was so angry at that that she went 
and got into a spider’s web. 

While she swung there, the spider came out, look- 
ing very croes indeed, and says he: 

‘““My web is made to catch flies in, not for lazy 
fairies. I wish that you would go away.” 

“I wont,” says Papilia, ‘‘ and if you come near me, 
I will break every one of your legs. Yuu can make 
another web if you want one.” 

The poor spider groaned as he went off. He was a 
gray old fellow, and had rheumatism iu three of his 
knees. And besides, be had not tasted of food all 
day, anything but a tiny little bit of dried-up fly- 
steak, 

Well, Papilia swung there as long as she chose, 
and answered crossly everybody that spoke to her; 
and when at midnigtt the bell rang for court, she 
didn’t stir, She hung there and watched the firetlies 
gather ina circle on the grass under an oak tree; 

watched the fairies all come trooping in and arrang- 
ing themselves in their places, every one there but 
her; watched the queen co:ne, in her little pearl car 
drawn by dragon flies, This car stopped in the cen- 
tre, and around it clustered the greatest ladies and 


‘gentlemen, among them the beautiful prince, who 


stood quite close to his mother’s side, 

All of them bowed till their wings met above their 
heads, then the fireflies sent up a shower of rose- 
colored and pale gold rockets; then the queen looked 
smilingly round, and asked what everybody had been 
doing. At that, they all stepped firward in their 
turn, and rendered an account of their work during 
the last twenty-four hours. 

Some brought beautiful little vials full of rose-red 
wine that had been squeezed out of rose pe tals; some 
bronght cords and fringes made of the finest spider’s 
webs; some brought clothes woven of moonbeams 
and shadows, @ most beautiful changeable fabric, 
and some brought those tiny feathers from the but- 
terflies’ wings, the inost exquisite feathers on the 
earth, 80 small that human eyes can see them only 
with a microscope. All Jjiad something to show. 
Papilia’s sisters advanced proudly in their turn, and 
offered, each of them, three of those golden feathers 
such as are found only once in a year; royal feathers 
they are called by the fairies, since none but the 
royal family wear them. 

Papilia pinched herself with anger as she saw the 
delight with which they were received; how the 
queen smiled on them and took them by the hand, 
complimenting them on their industry; how the 
prince looked at them with his bright eyes and nod- 
ded his beantifal head to them. And when the 
queen, atter taking from each of the sixters two 
teathers, bade her keep the other, and announced to 
the whole court that in future they were princesses, 
Papilin reached out, in her anger, and tore the web 
all about her. 

“And where is Papilia?” asked the queen, then, 
missing her. 

No one answered for a time, for the queen began to 
look augry; but presently somebody said timidly that 
she guessed the naughty fairy was sulking in a spi- 
der’s web. 

* Go and bring her tome!” commanded the queen, 
in awfal tones, speaking to two light-green grass- 
hoppers. 

The two messengers came hopping without delay 
to the web, and gave the queen’s command. 

“I have got a headache; 1 don’t feel well,” said 
Papilia, beginning to feel trightened. 

“You had better come,’’ said the grasshoppers. 
‘* We advise you as friends.” 

I tell you I am sick,” exclaimed Papilia. 

So back they hopped again. 

The queen’s eyes flashed like lightning when she 
received this message. ‘‘Sick!” she cried. ‘She 
must be sick when she disobeys my summons, If 
she is unable to come, I will seud one who will fetch 
her.” 

At that, she stooped and loosened the cords that 
held one of the dragen-fiies to her car, and despatch- 
ed him t» bring Papilia, dead or alive. 

Then indeei was the naughty fairy frightened. 
Her wings shook so thut they were like the wings of 
humming-birds, and made quite a breeze about her 
with their fanning. Tue dragon-fly flew straigbt at 
her, with his great stariug, hard, bright eyes, and 
his buzzy, steel-blue wings, and says he: 

* Get onto my back, Papilia!” in a voice like a pa- 
per of neecles. 

Tuere was no refasing that; so she dropped down, 
more dead than alive, out of her swing, and in a great 
deal less than no tiuwe at all, was plumped down on 
the ground at the queen’s feet, and in the midst of 
the court circle. Sue made a very deplorable appear- 
ance there; for her wings were all crumpled up, her 
hair was hanging about her shoulders, and her dress 
hal a great rent in one side. Besides, her tace was 
covered with blushes that were half angry and half 
frightened, and the tears were falling trom her eyes. 

* Behold her!” cried out the queen, pointing her 
fir ger towards the prostrate culprit, and glancing all 
about the circle. ‘* Behold the lazy fairy, the euvious 
sinter, the disobedient subject! When was it kuown 
that any tairy stayed away from court, and then 
added to that crime by refusing to. come whea sum- 
moned? When was it known that any fairy came to 
cuurt in such a plight as that, looking more like a 
witch than anything else? Look at the state her 
wings are in! It would be serving her right if I were 
to pull them off, and let her go about for the rest of 
her life with um thing but feet to move on: but I will 
spare her this time. She must be punished, and se- 
verely, too; but I will give her a chance to redeem 
hereelf. Stand up, Pupilia, and hear your sentence.” 

At that, Papilia got up, aud though hardly abie to 
stand, made out to hold berself up, though she could 
not hold up her head. 

The queen alsv stood up, aud held her sceptre in 
the most solemn manner. 

* Hear, all ye my people,” she proclaimed, “* how 
Qaeen Airy punishes laziness and disobedience. “I 
condemn Papilia, here, to make a diamond ot a thou- 
sand facets. It must be perfect, without a flaw, and 
while she is making it, she is nut to come to court, 
and no fuiry is to hold the slightest intercourse with 
her. The diamond must be made of a drop of dew 
that falls when the full moon is on the meridian, and 
must be caught in a pair of tongs made of the sta- 
mens of a tiger lily. It must be laid on a smooth 
rock at the top of a mountain, and turnéd over every 
hour till it is perfectly hardened. When it shall be 
finished, then Papilia may bring it to me, and be for- 
given and received among us again.” 

This was a terrible sentence, and poor Papilia was 
weeping bitterly as she tarnod at the waving of the 
tairy queen’s sceptre, and went out of court. The 
only thing that kept ber heart from breaking out- 





right was that as she glanced towards the prince, as 








if to bid him an eternal farewell, she saw that his 
eyes were full of tears, and he was looking sorrow- 
folly at her, 

As she went out, she glanced despairingly upward, 
and, doing so, perceived that the full moon was on 
the meridian; and at the same instant she saw a 
large drop of dew quivering overhead and getting 
reasly to fall. 

*O, if I only had a pair of tiger-lily tongs!” she 
exclaimed, running towards where the drop was go- 
ing to fall. 

As she ran, she came plump up against something, 
and glancing upward, saw that it was a tiger lily 
stalk, with a dozen great heavy-headed flowers at 
the top. Quite wild with eagerness, she flew up, 
caught out a pair of stamens all softly powdered, so 
that they might not stick, and holding them out, 
caught the drop jast in season to save ita being dash- 
ed into a thousand atoms on one of the thick, spotted 
lily petals. — 

Well, that was a beginning, and some way, she felt 
@ little tiny spark of hope rise in her heart. Dia- 
mond-making was of all things the bardest work that 
could be done, and never befure was it known that 
one fairy alone was required to make a faceted dia- 
mond. Bat since there was no help for it, she must 
try what she could do. So, sighing sadly, she flew 
off to the top of a mountain, where there was plenty 
of sunshine and moonlight in their season, and lay- 
ing her drop carefally upon a rock, ahe set herself to 
watch it. The night wore away, and morning came, 
the time when fai-ies go to sleep, and Papilia felt 
terribly sleepy. Bat her drop must be turned every 
honr, or the facets wonld be irregular, and st.e dared 
not sleep. She only shut her eyes, and leaning 
against the edge of the marble, nodded a little, 
starting every moment, and watching for the time. 
It was terribly weary work. Besides, she had to be 
80 careful in tarning the drop, lest she should equeeze 
it out of shape. 

Day after day passed, and month after month, and 
still poor Papilia dwelt alone on the mountain-top, 
wearily and sadly tarning her diamond, and watch- 
ing it harden. She had to watch lest other dews 
should cling to it while it was soft, or lest some epeck 
of dust or stain should make a flaw in it, or something 
should run against and crack it. And while she 
watched, she sorrowfully tbonght of her past days; 
how happy and usefal they might have been, how 
easy were the duties required of her, and how stub- 
born, and disagreeable, and wicked she had been. 
She thonght, too, how unhappy she had been; for 
she had not, of course, enjoyed being hatefal. No 
one does that. It seemed to her now the strangest 
thing in the world that sbe could not have been 
cheerful, and good, and industrious, like the others. 

‘* I deserve it all!” sobbed poor Papilia; ‘‘ but it is 
very hard to bear. And now it is sunset, and they 
are all waking rp and going abort their own buar- 
iness; and by-and-by they will all gather in the 
ring, and there will be music and dancing, and a 
feast, and I shall not be there, and nobody will even 
think of me.”* 

Ae she said that, the sorrowful fairy remembered 
the sad and tearful look Papilia had given ber when 
she went out into banishment, and it comforted her. 

“ Perhaps be will not forget me,” she thought; 
‘¢and thongh I may never see him again, he will pity 
me, and believe that I loved him and repented of my 
faults.” 

This thought encouraged her so much that she 
wiped her eyes and almost smiled, as she turned her 

diamond. It was sunset, and the level sunbeams 
striking over the mountain top illumined this drop, 
and Papilia aaw that it was very brilliant indeed, 
and that its facets were beginning to show a little, 
keeping flat as they were turned, and not running 
out of shape like water. 

“It is certainly beginning to harden!” she thought, 
joyfally, then sighed and wept again. For it takes a 
diamond a great while to harden, and it would be a 
great many hundred weary days and nights betore 
hers wou d be hard; and in that time, besides all 
the other miseries of her cundition, Papilio might be 
married. 

So she sat day and night after day and night, and 
the summer passed away, and the winter came, and 
her heart was almost broken, and her eyes nearly 
cried out of her head. But still she pers: vered, do- 
ing more work and watching, a thousand tin:es over, 
than she would have done in her whole life, if she 
bad been good and had done as her sisters did. 
Spring came again, and the snows melted away, the 
south winds breathed like breath from some one who 
is just going to kiss you, soft and sweet; and still 
Papilia sat and turned her diamond. But now she 
wept no more, tor she was too wretched to weep. 
She had thought so much about the time of her ter- 
rible banishoent, and had tried so much to count 
the days it would last, that her heart was filled with 
despair. She sat and worked listlessly, and listlessly 
watched what went on about her; not that she cared, 
but because she had nothing else to do. 

As she watched, she saw an ant carrying a bit of 
stick to the anthili near by, and she wondered at 
him; for the stick was bigger than the ant, and ev- 
ery little while, as he carried it sticking out sideways, 
the ends would catch on some obstacle, and he would 
have to work a long while before he could free them. 
He was a whole hour carrying that stick a few feet; 
and he never rested, nor stopped to ecold nor grum- 
ble, but worked on cbheerfally all the time, and finally 
succeeded. 

‘* However can you have patience to fiss 80 over 
that stick, when it keeps catching?” Papilia asked 





“ What is the good of being impatient?” asked the 
ant. “It would only hurt me, and get the stick on 
no faster. Besides, since I succ.ed in the end, I am 
willing to take some pains. Success always crowns 
patient effort,” says the ant, and ran away about his 
business. 

“Well, to be sure, there is something in that,” 
thoughf Papilia. And for a minute and a half she 
forgot her own troubles. 

** Success always crowns patient effort,” she re- 
peated to herself, many times, that day. And she 
never quite forgot it afterwarus. 

The next day, as she sat sadly there, she saw a 
great honey-bee flying about, as busy as only a bee 
can be, diving into flowers, and getting honey from 
all. 

** How is it,’’ she asked him, as he rested a moment 
near her, “‘ that you never get any poison with your 
honey? There is poison in some of the flowers that 
you go to.”” 

‘*L know there is,” the bee answered, carefully 
balancing his brim-full sack of sweets; “ but Iam 
careful not to take it. There’s poison in everything, 
if you’ve a mind to look for it, and there’s huney in 
everything, if you’ve a mind to look for it. I always 
make it a point to take what is sweet, and forget the 
rest.” 

Then he flew away, and Papilia sat there, thinking 
of what he had said. “It is true,” she sait; “ there 


It is better for me to be here, accomplishing some- 
thing, and lear:.ing patience and industry, than it 
would be if I were among the fairies, doing only 
harm, and making them disgusted and displeased 
with me. And I’m sure this drop came to me at the 
right moment, and the tiger-lily was handy, and ev- 
erything has gone well since, and the diamond is 
hardening beautifully. But it is weary. O, the 
thousands of days that I must sit here!" 

As she sald this, a little bird flew twittering about, 
in search of something to build its nest. After 
searching for some time, it found a straw, and flew 
away with it. By-and-by it came back and began to 
search again. 

“Dear me!” says Papilia, ‘I should think that 
you would be discouraged, working in that slow way, 
straw by straw. How can you sing so?” 

‘©O, I build my nest by little and little,” the bird 
twittered, cheerfally. ‘ It isn’t worth while to think 
what I’ve got to do by-and-by. J] just attend to what 
I mast do now, and so never get discouraged. Every 
minute is long enough for what I must do in it, and 
the first thing I know, my work isdone. I never 
borrow trouble. That’s what keeps me happy.” 

Then, spying a straw that was being tosred about 
on the breeze, the bird gave a whistle, and darted 
merrily off to catch it. 

Again Papilia mused upon the words that bad been 
spoken to her, and again she perceived that they 
were true. 

“T wiil think only of what I must do now,” she 
sail, ‘“‘and cease to discourage myself with looking 
forward.”’ 

I cannot tell how long the Ciamond was in getting 
hardened; but I know that it was a long time. I 
also know tbat the poor culprit fairy watched and 
turned it faithfully, and that day by day she grew 
more pure, and patient, and industrious, and humble. 
She no longer hoped to wed Papilio. Of course, be- 
fore this time he had married somebody else. But 
she tried not to think of it, and to do her duty, even 
if she could not be happy. 

At last, one morning, Papilia, thoroughly worn 
out, fell sound asleep for the tiret time since her ban- 
ishment. The snn rose, and shone at noon, and de- 
clined, and set, while she slept without stirring; and 
it was only when the last brilliant gleams were shoot- 
ing from the horizon that she opened her eyes and 
awoke. She rubbed her eyes, not knowing, for a 
time, where she was, then started up with acry. O, 
her diamond! Surely it was spoiled, after all her 
toil! She scarcely dared look at it for a minute, then 
she gathered courage and looked; anéi as she looked, 
she cried out again, but this time it was with joy. 
There it lay, the most splendid diamond that ever 
was seen, shining with a thousand even facets, bril- 
liantly dazzling beyond description, and seeming to 
hold all the glory of the sunset in its glowing heart. 

For a time, Papilia was so overjoyed that she could 
do nothing. Then she took the diamond on 4 gray 
moss-cup, and sloxly winged her way down the 
monntain, in the early twilight. 

She did not hasten, but waited tii the hour of mid- 
night, and the assembling of the fairies. Then she 
drew softly near, and looked at them before entering. 
All were there, just as veual, and all looked happy 
but one. That one was the prince, whc stood, pale 
and drooping, beside his mother’s throne, and O, 
joy! he stuod alone. Now wife was there beside him. 

When there was silence, the qaeen rose, and said, 
‘‘ Has any one heard from Papilia yet?” and no- 
body answered. 

‘“ Every night I ask the same,” the queen resumed, 
‘‘and still no answer, and my poor son is breaking his J 
heart. Before to-morrow night, let some one bring 
me news of her.” 

At that, while they were all still a moment, Pa- 
pilia, with @ heart almost bursting with pride and 
joy, advanced into the circl-,-with ‘ber diamond poised 
on the top of its m. a cup, aud so brilliant that it was 
like a torch of fire. - 

I cannot describe the scene that fol'owed—the joy, 
the praise, the rapture of the lovers. For Papilio 
rushed to clasp Papilia in his arms, and that very 
night they were married; and aiter a while, Papilia 








him, as he came out again after another. 





became queen of the fairies. 














is some good in everything, if we’ve a mind to see it. | + 


































